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THE MONTH. 


HE event of the month in foreign politics has been the fall of 

the Liberal Ministry. Ever since the defeat of Mr. Gladstone 

on the Irish university bill, his power has been of a most uncertain 
kind. The mistakes which he has made from time to time have 
lessened his control over his own party, whilst the peculiarities of 
his temper have alienated many of his followers. Mr. Lowe, who 
shares with Mr. Ayrton the doubtful honor of being the most un- 
popular man in England, would be a load for any ministry to 
carry, and has certainly contributed to break down the late gov- 
ernment. It must be admitted that Mr. Gladstone himself has 
shown at the most important moments singular inability to con. 
trol himself, and of course corresponding inability to control the 
House. He has more than once strained the prerogatives of office 
toaccomplish ends not always too desirable, and it has required 
all the discipline of the party to bring his followers up to the point 
of supporting some of his measures, of which the appointment of 
Sir R. P. Collier might be cited as an instance. Finding his 
majority slipping away from him rapidly and apparently failing 
to appreciate the force of the Conservative re-action of which 
the Tory newspapers were full, the Prime Minister rushed 
upon an appeal to the country. The manner of proceeding was 
unfortunate. He kept his design asecret most inviolable. No one 
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outside of the members of the cabinet seems to have dreamed of 
the contemplated move until one morning all England was roused 
to intense excitement by an address from Mr. Gladstone, dissolv- 
ing Parliament and ordering a general election. The very sud- 
denness of this, and the secrecy with which the preparations were 
made, had a bad effect, and contributed to defeat the end it had 
in view. It had the appearance of a coup a’ etat, if parliamentary 
one, but still it was unusual and un-English thus to spring a gen- 
eral election upon the country within eight days of the re-assem- 
bling cf Parliament. It offended the English feeling of fair play, 
and smacked too much of continental state-craft, and no doubt 
aroused in the breast of many a voter a feeling of opposition to the 
author of it. ‘Though taken by surprise, the Conservatives rallied 
at once, and entered with great vigor into the canvass. After a 
short contest they were very successful, and the new Parliament will 
consist of 351 Conservatives and 302 Liberals, among whom, too, 
there are two or three factions represented, the Irish Home Rulers 
claiming over forty representatives. Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues at once resigned, and Mr. Disraeli (or as the Philadelphia 
Age hath it, ‘‘ Lord’’ Disraeli) is at this writing engaged in form- 
ing his Cabinet. It will be a strong one, for his differences with 
the Marquis of Salisbury and the Earl of Carnarvon have been 
settled, and those noblemen, with Lord Derby, take the chief 
places in the Ministry. The return of the Tory party is avery im- 
portant event, but it is not to be expected that its tenure of 
office will be long. The causes of the re-action which has 
defeated Mr. Gladstone are many and peculiar, and not such as 
are likely to continue. Out of office he will be stronger with his 
own party than he was while in, and opposition will unite the 
various elements which make up the Liberal strength. On the 
other hand, the Conservatives are by no means a unit, and their 
ablest leaders, with the exception of Disraeli, are banished to the 
Upper House, which is too long a range from the battlefield of 
English politics for even the biggest guns. Power in England, as 
well as here, is a sad disintegrator of parties, whilst the cold shades 
of opposition seem to check the growth of dissensions and to 
unite all men in the common cause. It is far easier to attack than 
to defend, and Mr. Gladstone, relieved of the burden of his unpop- 
ular and blundering colleagues, will have fewer chances now to 
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display the weaknesses or make the mistakes which have frittered 
away one of the largest majorities with which an English ministry 
ever began its work, and finally driven the Liberal party out of 
office. 


Nor the least welcomed of the great men who in these latter 
days have come to visit the Trans-Atlantic audience to whom 
they have talked and for whom they have written, is Charles 
Kingsley. The work that he has done for the masses has endeared 
him to every mind capable of generous emotions. The literary 
men have received him, as is their wont, with large oysters and 
suppers, and the usual item of speeches. Fortunately, he is one of 
the Englishmen who can hold his own with his tongue quite as 
well as with his pen. Such visits are of immense importance, if 
for nothing else, as affording an excuse or an occasion for men 
of high tastes to meet together and know each other better. A 
great deal of indigestible food at a late hour is a gond thing if it 
strengthens the ties and sympathies of the genius that is diffused, 
sometimes almost without shape and void, over our continent. 
This is what does not happen in thickly populated countries with 
recognized centres, and fellowships, and endowments. The 
United States has not had leisure enough yet to rise, we use the 
word in no invidious sense, above the sphere of the practical. 


THE tremendous effervescence of spirit that took place in the 
navy department during the Virginius affair has blown itself off 
in a grand naval drill in Florida Bay. ‘Twenty-nine sail—which 
figurative expression includes Monitors—performing peaceful 
evolutions in the immediate neighborhood will create a feeling of 
relief at the Morro castle. As the drill is to last until February 
28th, we ought to be thoroughly informed in regard to the effi- 
ciency of our service. And certainty upon such a point must be 
considered as important by lovers of peace as by the stern dogs 
of war. The extended connections of the United States necessi- 
tate a respectable national patrol on the high seas. During the 
war we were at least in the front rank of naval powers, but there 
are now those who maintain that not only is our material far be- 
hind the times, but that the American seaman can no longer be 
trusted. In the days of torpedo-science, naval architecture is 
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subject to as many changes as ladies’ bonnets, so that perhaps the 
most needed information to be derived from the drill is whether 
we produce thoroughly trained officers and obedient men. 


THE fate of the Centennial Exhibition will be decided in a few 
days. The necessity for national aid apparent to many from the 
first has become at last evident to all, and upon the action of the 
Senate in passing er rejecting the measure passed by the House 
authorizing the President to invite foreign nations, and formally 
make the general government responsible as it has practically 
always been, the success or failure of the celebration must depend. 
Everything that Philadelphians and Pennsylvanians as private 
citizens can do has been done.. A large amount of money has 
been subscribed and an immense amount of work already accom" 
plished. But it is impossible for one city or one state to carry the 
load alone. There is nothing local in the proposed exhibition ; 
the responsibility belongs to the whole country, and though the 
weight of both labor and expense rests chiefly upon Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania, both should be shared by other states and cities. 
The trouble evidently is that the course of public affairs has vigor- 
ousiy excluded from public service the men who appreciate the 
proposed celebration, and made it necessary to fall back upon a 
class to whom the idea which it expresses is but sickly sentiment, 
and the occasion nothing but an opportunity to make money, and 
the ordinary habits of American money-getting life have not 
fostered among the people that feeling which leads them to 
see the proposed celebration in the light of a patriotic duty and 
its failure as a national disgrace. Our appearance as a nation, too, 
at Paris and Vienna, has not been such as to arouse in the effete 
monarchies or groaning serfs of Europe any unbounded confidence 
in our manner of carrying on such a work, and we are suffering 
from the consequences of our own sins. One would naturally 
imagine that where there were Revolutionary memories and men 
descended from the leaders of Revolutionary times, there would 
be unbounded enthusiasm for the Centennial, and that among our 
newly made citizens of foreign birth little feeling would be found 
to exist. The reverse, strangely enough, seems to be the case. 
The West is alive with enthusiasm, and the South shows its in- 
terest ina hundred ways, while the East, and especially New York 
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and New England, are either lukewarm in its favor or frigid in 
opposition. The conduct of Philadelphia has not been altogether 
what could have been wished, but she has done enough to have 
merited generous aid from the rest of the country, and it: is de- 
voutly to be hoped that the Senate of the United States will avert 
from the nation the disgrace which will follow the failure of the 
Centennial. Fordisgrace national and lasting it will surely be if 
we thus prove that we have not public spirit enough left in us as a 
people to celebrate the Centennial anniversary of the events of 
1776. Whatever of patriotism has been suffered to remain in the 
land should be aroused in behalf of the Centennial. If it succeed 
the glory will belong to all alike, if it fail they who have done all 
they could to help it, though they share the disappointment, need 
not feel ashamed—it is for them to feel disgraced who have done 
nothing. 


Ir seems rather late to speak of the last appointment to the 
chief justiceship, but it has been made since the last number of 
the Monthly was issued. After the recall of Mr. Cushing’s name 
there was a lull of a day or two, when the President sent in the 
name of Morrison R. Waite, of Ohio. The inquiry which seems 
so naturally to follow the announcement of General Grant’s ap- 
pointments to high places, ‘‘ who is he ?’’ which in this case sprang 
to every lip, seemed to meet with an answer re-assuring enough. 
He is a graduate of Yale, in the same class with Mr. Evarts, with 
whom he was associated at Geneva, and a man of rather more 
than fifty years of age. His professional reputation has been con- 
fined to the neighborhood of Toledo, in which place he has lived 
for many years, and where he is understood to be esteemed. It 
is rather significant that though one of the American counsel at 
Geneva, he made so little figure before the Tribunal as to be quite 
forgotten afterward, and he is said never to have argued a case be- 
fore the court over which he is called upon to preside. The Senate 
when bearing in mind its experience of the other nominations, no 
doubt did a wise thing in confirming the appointment; there 
might have been many worse ones made, and there was no hope 
of any better. It does seem unfortunate that the President 
should resolutely overlook the leaders of the bar to choose a chief 
justice from among the rank and file. There are many eminent 
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lawyers whose nomination would have fitly crowned long years of 
labor and great talents devoted to the practice of the law, and it 
is not improper to say that Mr. Waite is not one of these. In 
England men of ability and high character are reasonably certain 
sooner or later to win the highest honors of the profession. In 
America the more eminent they become the more likely are 
they to see themselves forgotten and passed by. Our political 
system is rather one of punishments than of rewards, and its ten- 
dency certainly is to drive great talents out of public life. It 
was the strength of President Lincoln that he rarely took his hand 
from the pulse of the people, and made himself on all occasions 
the exponent of their will. It is the weakness of President Grant 
that he is either carelessly ignorant or culpably regardless of the 
popular feeling, and acts half the time indirect opposition to it. 
Nothing should impair in this country the remembrance of his 
great services in time of war, but systematic blunders in time of 
peace may after a while break down and destroy even the greatest 
military reputation. 


THE Siamese twins. are dead. Chang, the larger, had been 
ailing for some time, and died suddenly at night. Within two 
hours Eng had followed him. After the first paroxysm of grief 
was over the families of the curious pair began to reflect how 
their parents might be made useful even in death, and accordingly 
deposited them without the unnecessary formalities of a funeral in 
a hole in the cellar, and filled it up with charcoal. From this 
tomb the famous twins have been raised by the enterprise of some 
well-known medical gentlemen of Philadelphia, and after a part- 
ing from their families, in which grief and greenbacks were rather 
curiously mixed, the widows of both yielding to the inexorable 
demands of science—have journeyed to Philadelphia and taken 
up their abode among the horrors of the Museum of the College 
of Physicians. There, night after night, they have remained for 
a week past, awakening the enthusiasm of the scientific mind as 
the surgeon’s knife explores the innermost parts of that strange 
link which has united them for more than sixty years. Just what 
it was like and how formed, whether death would have followed 
a separation or not, and whether Eng died of fright or otherwise, 
are interesting questions to usall, and we shall soon be thoroughly 
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enlightened. The gentlemen whose energy and promptness 
secured this treasure to science, deserve unbounded thanks. 
Amid all the unutterably awful nuts which Medicai Science has 
rejoiced to crack, there surely has not been in our time a sweeter 
thing than Eng and Chang. ‘ 


THE United States, however dependent on foreign nations for 
other things, can boast the latest and greatest spectacles in finance. 
In the heat of the discussion as to the best manner of legislating 
ourselves rich and returning to a gold basis by the magic of a 
statute, the Sanborn contracts were brought up for i vestigation. 
It seems that the method of farming the revenues which finds 
such respectable precedent in early Roman history, and in the 
times that preceded the French revolution, has been put into 
operation by the government. Under the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill, approved May 1, 1872, contracts 
were made with General Sanborn, John Clark and Malcolm 
Campbell to discover and report delinquent taxes on railroad 
dividends, successions, and legacies, at the nominal considera- 
tion of fifty per cent. of the amount of such taxes when collected. 
These gentlemen catalogued the delinquents in a manner that 
smacks of the supernatural, or \at least gives proof of special facili- 
ties not within the command of the revenue department. 

The length of the lists that they have furnished, indicates that 
their services as experts will be magnificently profitable to them- 
selves. Men will always be found to criticise as a business 
measure the expense of supporting a department to collect 
these taxes, and then dividing them with volunteers. At all 
events, their success has made the contractors the object of investi- 
gation, and produced a school of affidavits, disclaimers, and insin- 
uations that are quite appalling. The historical parallel we 
hinted at is seriously departed from in this. But as it has never 
been alleged that General Sanborn is in the habit of driving over 
babies in the street, and throwing a piece of gold—we are think- 
ing of other days—to its parents, he certainly does not deserve 
the guillotine. 


THE tendency to exaggerate is as marked in bad things as in 
good. Not only are our own crows white, but our enemy’s are, if 
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such a thing canbe, ‘‘dark-black.’’ This fact will comfort any, 
one who reads the alarmist newspaper accounts of frauds, rings, 
and corruption. There is a great deal of it, no doubt; but there 
is not as much as some would have us believe. That, to speak 
most moderately, it does not all go unpunished, is to be learned from 
the conviction of George O. Evans. After a long trial, a verdict 
of almost $200,000 has been brought against him in favor of the 
State, and this in the face of the sympathy felt for his utter pros- 
tration in health. The war, and the loose dealings and contracts 
that are inseparable from so critical and feverish a period, pro- 
duced an army of philosophic pilferers from the public. The 
thorough and systematic way in which many of them have been 
hunted down gives evidence that dishonesty is not a necessary 
feature of Republican government—at least the dishonesty that 
goes unrebuked. 


THE late contest for the mayorality is in some things the most 
remarkable, and in all respects the most brilliant, which Philadel- 
phia has ever seen. Immediately after the election of the 16th 
of December the friends of the new constitution were full of rejoic- 
ing, and its enemies correspondingly despondent. The latter had 
arrayed themselves against it, fought its adoption by every means 
in their power, and heard, as they thought, and most men then 
agreed with them, the death-knell of their political power in the 
cheers which greeted its adoption. It introduced reforms against 
which they had been struggling for many a year; it made the 
municipalities comparatively independent ; it destroyed the capa- 
cities for evil of the legislature; it was thought to render fraud 
difficult to perpetrate and easy to detect, to insure comparatively 
fair elections, and to lessen the opportunities for plunder. And 
more than this, the chief rulers of Philadelphia had been caught 
in the mayor's office, at 2 o’clock on the 16th of December, in 
the act of changing the returns of the votes cast on that day. The 
prospect for future power looked for them dark and inauspicious, 
and for a week or two they were dispirited in the extreme. But 
gradually they took heart. The Reformers and others, including 
the great mass of the Democrats and a large portion of the Repub- 
licans who had united in the adoption of the new law, seemed 
willing to rest upon their laurels and do nothing. There was 
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much talking done and a little work, but a variety of counsels 
divided them, and the weeks went by. The honest men of the 
Republican party, many of whom were called leaders by courtesy, 
or because of past and almost forgotten influence (as one who has 
been once in Congress is always called ‘‘the Honorable’’ to the 
end of his days), were full of very bold talk in private and very 
guarded talk in public about the inevitable reform in the party. 
The Reformers, unused to being on the winning side, were either 
satisfied and sanguine, or differed among themselves as to what 
should be done. The Democrats, stirred, too, by the unusual sen- 
sation of victory, began to look upon the vote of December 16th 
as somehow or other a Democratic triumph, and as the first of the 
miracles which were to be wrought in behalf of the Democracy, 
which all men had anticipated, though so many prophets and 
kings had died without the sight. With each day the spirits of 
the men who had so long ruled Philadelphia rose to a higher 
point. They worked ceaselessly, and without noise. They can- 
vassed here and there, consulted, planned and laid their wires 
with the skill of long experience. Little by little they grew 
stronger and more confident, until at last, believing that the oppo- 
sition cuuld not find a candidate to rally upon, they proceeded to 
re-nominate all the present incumbents, not one of whom, three or 
four weeks before, seemed to have achance. The regular nomi- 
nation, by the Crawford county rules, at which a few gentlemen 
counted up for unopposed candidates in a few hours 48,000 votes, 
tied the hands and sealed the lips of most of the great men of 
the party. Those who had had and hoped for more, those who 
had still and wished to keep, and those who had not but hoped 
to have, all alike bowed their foreheads in submission. ‘The mass 
of the party grumbled, and one or two newspapers spoke out im- 
pulsively, but in a few days held their peace and watched. The 
audacity, as it seemed, of the re-nomination of the active enemies 
of the new constitution, within a month of their detection in the 
act of manipulating the votes of the people in the inner sanctuary 
of the mayor of Philadelphia, stimulated the opposition into action. 
Meantime the Reformers had not been idle. Various names were 
taken up, discussed, and laid down again. Some unobjectionable 
gentlemen were spoken to, and declined to allow their names to 
beused. There was a most pitiable lack of men for the emergency. 
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The systematic exclusion from public service, for at least a gen- 
eration, of men of ability and force of character showed at this 
time its fruit. There were in Philadelphia, as all men know, 
many persons of brains and character who would have been suit- 
able, but no one could lay his hand on any, and say this is the man. 
Driven at last by the near approach of the election, the Reform- 
ers, Independent Republicans and Independent Democrats united 
in a letter to Mr. W. E: Littleton, asking him to become a non- 
partisan candidate for the mayorality. The Democratic conven- 
tion then met and nominated its former candidate, Mr. J. S. Bid- 
dle, an unexceptionable man, turning a deaf ear to the arguments 
of those who urged the acceptance of Mr. Littleton. Mr. Biddle 
not being at once supported by the Reform organization forthwith 
declined, and Mr. Littleton finding his chance of Democratic sup- 
port to be lost followed his example. The Regular Republicans 
at once considered the battle won, and the Democrats became 
disheartened. Six days passed, during which great efforts were 
made by the Reformers to find a man to fill the breach. But their 
standard was very high, and there were innumerable tastes to suit, 
and the thing could not be done. At length the Democrats took 
the matter in their own hands. Re-assembling their convention 
on the 28th of January, they recommended the nomination by the 
people of Mr. A. K. McClure, and adjourned. This action created 
great excitement, and at once rendered the Republican success 
doubtful. Ata mass meeting on January 31st, Mr. McClure was 
nominated formally, and accepted the honor in a speech of remark- 
able ability and power, and the brief and memorable campaign 
was at once Opened. From that time until the 17th of February 
Philadelphia was in a turmoil of excitement. Mr. McClure’s en- 
ergy and force, joined with courage, eloquence and unusual powers 
of sarcasm, drew to his support varied elements and aroused unu- 
sual enthusiasm among the people. A large majority of the Demo- 
cratic party, nine-tenths of the Reformers, and many Independ- 
ent Republicans took up his cause. Many who cared nothing for 
the man himself saw in his success an opportunity to break up the 
‘* Ring’ whom he nightly attacked with extraordinary power, and 
accordingly labored earnestly to secure it. The Press, the Even- 
ing Herald and the Germantown Chronicle, took up the cudgels 
on the same side. On the other hand were arrayed all the other 
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"newspapers, both Republican and lately Democratic, the organi- 
zation of the Republican party, all of its rank and a majority of 
its file, the officeholders, the negroes, many well-iutentioned citi- 
zens, to whom Mr. McClure’s ability was very alarming, still 
more who believed him to be a very improper character, both in 
private and public life; Republicans who opposed him because 
he was the Democratic candidate, and Democrats who could not 
endure him because he was a Republican, and who vehemently 
believing that no good could come to themselves, or the city, or 
the country, or the party, except by the election of a straightout 
Democrat, voted with characteristic logic for the Republican 
candidate ; and finally, some of the leading Reformers, to whom 
Mr. McClure was personally distasteful. Among these last was 
Mr. H. C. Lea, the president of the Reform Association, who has 
labored with great zeal to build up an opposition to the ‘‘ Ring,”’ 
but who distrusting Mr. McClure, and believing that his election 
would not be a triumph of true reform, opposed it with great 
earnestness, and in a letter to Mr. Addicks (which was read at a 
public meeting by Mr. Littleton, who by this time had returned 
from wandering after strange nominations, and whose defection 
had been condoned, if neither forgotten nor forgiven,) describes 
Mr. McClure as ‘‘a reckless political adventurer,’’ and himself as 
‘“‘earnestly’’ desiring ‘‘the success of Mr. Stokley.”’ 

Besides these two parties, strange to say, there was a third, and 
this time it was unusually large. .Many thousand men of both 
political parties could not make up their minds which side to take. 
The character and surroundings of Mr. Stokley were distasteful 
to them, and yet so terrible were the reports of Mr. McClure’s 
shortcomings that they could not feel confidence in him, and so 
between the two horns of the dilemma stood an embarrassed 
multitude, which, although the vote was very large, swelled the 
number of that peculiarly American party of conscientious stay- 
aways to unprecedented proportions. ‘The McClure party, under 
the lead of the candidate, attacked with unexampled vigor and 
ability; the Stokley side, after a few sharp demonstrations, changed 
its policy and worked by different means. It was a struggle be- 
tween enthusiasm and organization, and the latter triumphed, as 
it generally will. On election day the First ward and the Tenth 
were literally taken possession of by repeaters, and the Democratic 
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districts, under the lead of statesmen like Mr. William McMullin 
and the Honorable Samuel Josephs, declined to give the usual 
Democratic majorities, The command of unlimited means en- 
abled the Stokley party to scatter messengers and extras of news- 
papers with imaginary returns in every quarter of the city. A 
panic was thus produced, and the innumerable company of men 
upon the fence, hesitating how to exercise the inalienable right of 
freemen , jumped down with one accord upon the Stokley side. 
In a poll of nearly 111,000 the Republican candidate had about 
11,000 majority. It has become so customary after elections in 
this country for the defeated party to raise the cry of fraud that 
it has quite lost its significance, and seems to be a sequel of every 
political contest. In this case, however, the fraud was not of 
the kind with which we have become familiar under the registry 
law ; it was perpetrated rather through personation and repeating 
than by a false count, though in some cases where the minority 
inspector could be bought, that also was indulged in, but it is not 
reassuring to find that the safeguards which the new constitution 
was supposed to throw about the ballot do not avail to secure to 
Philadelphia a fair and free election. It is doubtful, however, 
whether an election can be held in a large city without the com- 
mission of fraud, for we hear at the present of much trouble aris- 
ing from it in England, and in France elections are no purer 
than elsewhere. So ended the most brilliant contest of which 
Philadelphia has been the scene, and at this writing the triumph 
of those who opposed the new constitution, and were sixty 
days ago wearing sackcloth and ashes, their knees knocking to- 
gether under them for fear, seems complete. The most peculiar 
feature of the case is the want of enthusiasm with which the 
success of ‘‘ the Ring”’ is hailed by its most respectable supporters. 
It is a victory over which there has been little exultation, a 
triumph over which there have been even tears. And of course 
there is already much of the usual after election talk of reform 
within the party. Had the reform candidate been a man of 
Mr. Biddle’s known character, he would have secured the vote of 
a large class who were either neutral in this contest or openly 
hostile to Mr. McClure ; but then he would perhaps have lacked 
the latter’s ability and eloquence, and his power of inspiring 
enthusiasm. The lawyer who would refuse to try a cause unless 
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the testimony and the facts were exactly such as he could wish, 
would find little employment in the courts, and the politician who 
would work out a great and needed reform, and yet remain 
unwilling to accept much good that is attainable because it falls 
below the standard of an unattainable ideal, will accomplish 
little for humanity. Many to whom Mr. McClure’s career as an 
active politician was distasteful, vofed against him, without re- 
membering that they were contributing to the success of men of 
whom the world said no better things, and who while the former 
was struggling manfully in the Senate in behalf of all reforms 
were as resolutely engaged in opposing and defeating them. And 
if Mr. McClure be a wicked man, the exclusion of one bad man 
from power is no great gain for good, if it mean the success and 
triumph of a score who are no better. But laymen as well as 
doctors must.agree to disagree. In any event, so long as the 
Republican party and its best and ablest men are controlled by 
its present managers, and the Democratic party continues to cling 
to its idols, and Reformers in their search for angels to refuse the 
help of men, the result could not be far different. The oppor- 
tunity to renew the struggle on as favorable terms cannot be ex- 
pected very soon. 





TEMPERANCE PLANS AND POSSIBILITIES. 


HE temperance movement in Ohio and Indiana, under the 

lead apparently of Dr. Dio Lewis, is taking the form ofa mild, 
moral and religious epidemic, not unlike the religious revivals 
which in this country accompany periods of mercantile disaster 
and depression. The machinery by which ‘‘revivals’’ are ‘‘ got 
up’’ is very freely employed ; the people of each town are care- 
fully worked up to the right degree of fervor by sermons, prayer- 
meetings and private conferences throughout the churches of the 
place ; and the heat thus elicited is brought to a focus in a union 
meeting of all the churches, at which a two-fold committee is 
appointed, one of men to hold and protect the purse, the other 
of women to besiege the liquor-sellers with prayer, hymns, 
eutreaties, exhortations and the other forms of ‘‘ moral 
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suasion’’ at their disposal. Where the sinner does not surrender 
at sight and promise to stop his traffic, prayer-meetings are or- 
ganized—in the bar-room if the victim will let them, on the pave- 
ment in front of his place of business if he is too surly, A very 
large’ measure of such success as was expected has attended this 
plan of operations. We hear of towns in which all but a single 
dealer has surrendered ; others in which not a single “‘ grocery”’ 
is now open. But we hear, also, of ungallant and case-hardened 
sinners who stand out against all the artillery brought to bear 
upon them. It is notable that this class are mostly, if not 
always, Germans. It is said that a prayer-meeting has been held 
for weeks in front of one liquor-selling place, Sundays and week 
days, fair weather and foul, from five o’clock in the morning till 
ten at night, but with no result. 

One effect of these operations is the temporary suspension of 
the traffic. Most men prefer to go without their ‘‘ pizen ’’ rather 
than run such agauntlet. The westerner is especially likely to act 
act the modest part, and stay away from ‘‘the corner’’ till the storm 
is over. For woman—as may be seen by the success of the move- 
ment, and by a thousand lesser signs familiar to those who have 
traveled much beyond the Alleghanies—holds an exceptional 
position in western society. A crowd of the wildest roughs that 
you can gather into a western railway car, will cease their coarse 
talk and horse-play jests if a woman enter the car. This is 
largely owing to the rougher, free and easy style of western life ; 
largely it is a tradition from the times when western life was far 
ruder than at present. In an era when the feminine qualities of 
gentleness, tenderness and quiet dignity are generally wanting in 
men, women become a species of divinity as their sole representa- 
tive. Hence the deference shown to women in the wild days of 
the age of chivalry. But when the masculine character partakes 
of woman’s refinement, with or without a loss of its native strength, 
woman ceases to hold an exceptional position. She may be more 
valued as a companion ; she is less worshiped as adivinity. Now 
even if we grant that the end aimed at in this movement is ex- 
cellent, and the means adopted are worthy of it, still it may 
fairly be doubted if these energetic western women are acting 
wisely in staking their prestige upon such an experiment. 

The uneducated western German does not share in this western 
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chivalry. He has learned his estimate of woman in Europe ; he 
looks upon his wife as a child under tutelage, and if all tales be 
true does not hesitate to administer bodily chastisment for her 
faults, without in any way impairing their mutual good under- 
standing. He has not much faith in hymns or prayer-meetings ; 
it would take a long educatior® to make the highly technical 
phraseology of the ordinary American religionist intelligible to 
him. He just smokes his pipe and waits—in a quiet, stolid resist- 
ance to ‘‘ moral suasion’’ that bodes ill for the permanent success 
of the movement. 

The rum-sellers have to fight their battles single-handed, 
although a very large part of the community are in cordial sym- 
pathy with them. Right or wrong, the shape that the temperance 
movement has taken has created a public sentiment against this 
class, that even the opponents of the movement do not care to 
face. ‘The consequent proscription of their class and their pro- 
fession, has made them as a rule—there are many exceptions— 
the same sort of men as the publicans of the Romanempire. Their 
life, as a rule, is sordid, vulgar, selfish to a degree. They fight 
their battles with any weapons that come readily to hand. Nobody 
cares to make common cause with ‘‘the rummies,’’ as their 
enemies call them, however little sympathy he may have with 
those enemies. The abolition of the class would be regarded by 
nine men out of ten as no great loss to the community, and a 
decided gain as regards the purity of our politics. 

The only sensible attempt to solve the problem of the liquor 
traffic that we know of is the Swedish one. ‘Till recently every 
family in Sweden could distill its own brandy, and paid no duty 
onit. Since the abolition of this privilege, and the consequent 
establishment of public houses, a united effort has been made, 
with the help of the government, to check the gross intemperance 
of the people. The number of public houses in a given district, 
the days and hours at which they are to be open, and the condi- 
tions under which they may sell, are all fixed by law, and the 
privilege of opening these is disposed of at public auction. An 
association of the friends of temperance buy the privilege, and 
keep these houses in their own hands. Pure liquors only are sold, 
and coffee and other beverages are to be had over the same counter. 
Rooms are kept pleasant and cheerful ; innocent games and news- 
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papers are furnished their guests, and every care is taken to make 
the place one to which the workingman can bring his family and 
meet his neighbors socially. On the other hand, it is the purpose 
of the managers to restrain rather than promote intemperance. 
‘The counter is not covered with raisins, pretzels, salt crackers and 
other provocatives of thirst. Men are not pressed to drink, and 
the man who has had ‘‘ enough’’ can have no more at that time. 
The net profits are expended on works of local charity. At least 
one Scottish burgh was to petition Parliament, at the last session, 


for leave to establish the same system; with what success we have ° 


not heard. 

Whether such a system would be feasible with us, depends upon 
the constitution and strength of the parties into which the commu- 
nity is divided upon this question. If enough of those who play 
the vo/e of indifference either possess, or can be awakened to, a real 
interest in the matter, and enough of those who act with the tem- 
perance men are really temperate in their opinions, a middle party 
might easily be formed to carry out the plan. ‘Two parties would 
fight it as for very life, knowing that its success would be their 
destruction. The total abstainers and the ‘‘rummies’’ would 
join hands for once. 


THE COMMUNISMS OF THE OLD WORLD. 
THIRD PAPER. 


HE period of the Renaissance, the Reformation, and of the 

religious wars, was one in which archbishops, monks and 
chancellors could spin Utopist romances with impunity. The 
theory of man’s natural character, current at that time, was such 
as to prevent men from laying any undue stress upon external 
arrangements and social methods, as helps or hindrances to the 
progress of the race. Neither statesmen nor churchmen believed 
in human perfection or perfectibility. The former went for les- 
sons to Machiavelli, and thought there was a fair share of truth in 
the philosophy of the Principe. The latter held tenaciously to 
the doctrine of the inherent corruption of human nature, and the 
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necessity of Divine grace to effect the very limited transformation 
that was attainable in this life. 

When we reach the eighteenth century, however, we come upon 

a period in which a decidedly different theory of human nature 
was prevalent—a time when all but a few strong heads, like 
Frederick the Great, were firm in the faith of the natural good- 
ness of mankind. The poor genus homo, after centuries of abuse 
and fault-finding, found itself all at once canonized. The ugly 
charges scored against it by Christian theology were wiped out ; 
the cynical estimates of it recorded by politicians were denied 
with a fervent and not ignoble eloquence. ‘‘ It had faults to be 
sure; it needed corrections and restraints still. But its faults 
were the: fruit either of bad education or of unhappy circum- 
-stances. Let it be trained after the fashion of the Amiz/e, and 
translated into a perfect social order, and these spots upon the sun 
of humanity would disappear forever.’’ 

The transition to this new stand-point was, of course, not a 
rapid one. It began in the theological sphere with the Socinians 
and the early Arminians,* who whittled down the blunt doctrine 
of natural depravity to the finest point possible. Then came the 
Lockian philosophy with its denial of all innate ideas and virtually 
of all innate qualities. Then followed in France, at least, the rise 
of a political school of reform, that having no historic precedents 
to plead in its favor, was forced to fall back upon the natural rights 
of mankind, and to construe existing institutions as artificial and 
unnatural, And so all obstacles to the new theory were swept 
away, and the state of nature was reconstructed by the imagina- 
tions of eloquent and popular philosophers as the golden age of 
the past. 

Old age, dying nations, decrepit schools, hopeless men look 
back to the past alone for the golden age. Youth and hope look 
to the future for it. And so the most youthful and hopeful minds 
of the century were not content with the work of criticism and 





*We say “early Arminians,” because those who now bear that name are as 
far from Grotius, Episcopius and their school in sympathy and general drift of 
thought, as pole is from pole. The only real point of agreement is that both 
reject the doctiine of unconditional predestination, Much of the fierceness of 
the Calvinistic opposition to Methodist Arminianism was due to this confounding 
under one name of two very different theological systems, 
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destruction. They would build on the ground thus cleared. 
They would not sit down content, like Voltaire and his set, 
with the effete conventionalities of existing society ; they would 
gird up their loins and make bare their arm to build up a glorious 
future. 

But how build it? Rousseau hoped for great results from the 
adoption of better educational methods. The Zmi/e began that 
vast agitation for worthier training of the young, which has 
occupied the greatest minds in Europe and America, and has not 
ceased its advance. Others would go farther ; they would lay 
their hands upon the edifice of society itself to reconstruct it 
according to the com munistic models that antiquity was supposed 
to furnish (Morelly and Babeuf), or at least to establish very 
extensive restrictions upon the existing svstem in its worser 
features (Mably and Antoinelle). 

To see how much of the current writing and thinking of that 
time favored communistic schemes, it will be worth while to quote 
from writers who were not communists. They show how earn- 
estly men of great abilities went about the work of shaking public 
confidence in the whole edifice of society, and thus preparing 
a field of operations for the Utopists. This was begun by writers 
of the previous century. Puffendorf, in writing Of the Law of 
Nature and of Nations, describes the fanciful ‘‘state of nature”’ 
as one of equality and community of possessions, terminated by 
the social contract, and describes existing inequality as an in- 
justice that brings in its train all the other inequalities, through 
the insolence of the rich and the degradation of the poor. John 
Locke, in his Zssay on Civil Government, declares that whoever 
possesses more than he needs, passes the bounds of natural right 
and appropriates to himself what belongs of right to others. He 
alleges that all superfluity is a usurpation, and declares that the 
sight of the indigent should awaken compunction in the soul of 
the rich. The philosopher, in his view, must regard money as 
one of the most unhappy inventions of human skill. Pascal, in 
his Pensées, says: ‘‘‘ The dog is mine,’ would say those poor 
children, or ‘Here is my place in the sunshine.’ Behold the 
beginning and the picture of the usurpation of the whole earth.” 

Was Rousseau so much an innovator when he wrote: “He 
who first inlosed a patch of earth, and had the skill to say, Zhis 
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is mine, and found people simple enough to believe him, was the 
true founder of civil society. What wars, crimes, murders, mis- 
eries and horrors would he have spared the race of man, who, 
snatching away those stakes and levelling up the ditch, had cried 
to his fellows, ‘ Be on your guard against that imposter! You are 
lost if you forget that the fruits are for all, and that the earth 
belongs to no one!’”’ 

‘‘Men,’’ he says elsewhere, ‘‘are equal in their rights. By 
nature all goods are common to all. Every one at first could take 
possession of whatever land he found unoccupied, as much of it 
as he needed and wished to cultivate himself......... In all cases 
society is always the sole owner of all property.”’ 

To society he ascribes, in words that anticipate Fourier, the 
origin of opposing interests and mutual hates. ‘There cannot be 
a man in comfortable circumstances, whose death is not secretly 
longed for by hungry heirs, frequently by his own children ; nor 
a vessel on the sea whose shipwreck would not be good news to 
some man of business; nor a house that some debtor would not 
be glad to see burnt down with all the papers it contains; nora 
people that would not be overjoyed at the disasters of its neigh- 
bors. The calamities of society are the hope of a multitude of 
individuals. Some long for epidemics, some for wide-spread mor- 
tality, some for a war, others for a famine.’’ And yet he repudi- 
ates all desire to overturn society and restore the state of nature, 
or establish a better order of things upon the ruins. 

Helvetius goes a little farther. He finds the origin of theft 
purely in circumstances, and discusses the remedy. ‘* When, in 
any state, every citizen is a proprietor, the thefts are but few. If 
the great part, however, be without property, theft becomes a 
general vice. What remedy is there? The only one that occurs to 
me, is to multiply the number of proprietors, and make a new divi- 
sion of lands. But such a division is always hard to carry out.’’ 
In view of the inequality of possessions, and the conflicts of inter- 
ests, he thinks it would be well ‘‘to change insensibly the laws 
and the administration, and especially to suppress the use of 
money, as it facilitates the inequality of men’s fortunes 
countries where money has no currency, it is easy to encourage 
the talents and the virtues, and to proscribe the vices.’’ In 
another country ‘‘all the vices, children of cupidity, introduce 
themselves at once, spread their infection to all its members, and 
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hasten its ruin.’’ To reform existing society thoroughly, he 
would as far as possible get rid of the vast differences between the 
rich and poor. He would “ diminish the wealth of the one class, 
and increase that of the others ; secure some property to each and 
every citizen, and put the poor man in such a position of comfort, 
that no one need work more than seven or eight hours a day.’’ 

That Helvetius avows such opinions is even more significant 
than any like utterance of Rousseau’s. If Jean Jacques was the 
social philosopher of the period, holding up an ideal before men’s 
eyes and defending it with an eloquence and a brilliancy of argu- 
ment and illustration never surpassed, Helvetius was the repre- 
sentative of polite opinion. His book, De 7 Zsfrit, reflects the 
talk of the sa/oms and the cafes of the French metropolis. It 
contains no opinion that would have shocked the refined society 
of his day. The upper classes of the old régime were playing 
with firebrands among casks of gunpowder on the eve of the 
explosion that sent them skyward. Even the legitimists and the 
monarchists followed ‘the fashion. Linguet and Necker sing the 
same song as Rousseau and Mably; Turgot, Beccaria, Raynal, 
Diderot, Condorcet, Beccaria join in the chorus. 

The most thorough and unflinching exposition of these views 
is to be found in a little treatise by Brissot de Warville, Recherches 
philosophiques sur le Droit de Propriete et le Vol. (1780). He 
accepts all the ideas of his age, and defends them with a candor 
and a precision without parallel, unless it be in the writings of De 
la Mettrie. If man’s nature is thoroughly good, and his evils be 
only the result of circumstances, what shall we say of his passions 
and their indulgence? Our author is not afraid of consequences. 
**Man of nature be what you wish—follow your need ; it is your 
only master, your only guide. Do you perceive a secret fire 
coursing through your veins at the sight of a lovely object? Do 
you perceive an agitation, a trouble in your being? Do you per- 
ceive impetuous impulses arising in your heart ?......... Nature has 
spoken. That object is thine; enjoy it. Your caresses are inno- 
cent; your kisses are pure. Love is the sole title to pleasure, as 
hunger is to possession.’’ Voz/a the logical outcome of the moral 
theories of the age. 

As to property, in Brissot’s view, the measure of our needs is 
the measure of our rights. Even in the state of nature and in the 
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animal world, no equality of possession exists. The philosophers 
who would establish equality as of natural right, would outrage 
nature. But the existing distribution is not natural. The poor man 
has less than his needs call for; the rich man more. The state 
should recognize no exclusive right that would prevent a rational 
distribution, ‘‘ for exclusive property is in nature a robbery 
The thief in the state of nature is the rich man. he who possesses a 
superfluity. In society, the thief is he who strips the rich man. 
What a perversion of ideas.’’ Brissot thus anticipates Louis Blanc 
and Proudhon. 

None of these writers we have quoted are communists ; even in 
suggesting a re-distribution of goods, they do not wish to 
abolish the right of personal property. They do not face the 
question whether that re-distribution would be final, or would 
require to be continually repeated. 

M. Morelly, who published his Basiade in 1753, and his Code 
de la Nature in 1755, is the first notable communist of this cen- 
tury. The former work is a Utopian romance describing an ideal 
community ; the latter was virtually a defense of the former. For 
a long time it was ascribed to Diderot, both by those who 
replied to its arguments and those who strove to reduce its theory 
to action. The two works form a link between the old Utopists 
and the modern communists. The second of them enjoys the 
doubtful honor of having inspired the conspiracy of Babeuf, 
the last effort of the Jacobin faction to re-establish the terrorist 
régime in France. 

Morelly is a man of his age. Its favorite notion that there is no 
radical evil in human nature,—that vice and crime are the fruit 
of circumstance and education—forms his starting-point. His 
problem is ‘‘ to find a situation in which it will be almost impossi- 
ble fora man to be depraved or wicked, or at least minima de 
malis.’’ Morelly, as a pious deist, must believe that man comes 
perfect from the hands of God. It is our vicious and repressive 
institutions that render him evil. His passions are legitimate 
in their tendencies. If they seem to lead him iato evil, be sure 
that it is our gloomy morality and our sour methods of educa- 
tion that are the real cause of the evil. The unwise order of 
society has excited the cupidity of mankind, by making life a 
very battle for existence. What correctives do they offer us for 
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these mischiefs that they have wrought? Voluminous treatises 
on morality, which we might entitle ‘“‘ The Art of Rendering Men 
Wicked and Perverse under Pretexts the most Specious ;’’ and 
ponderous volumes on politics, that might be called ‘‘ Means to 
Rule Men by Laws and Regulations better fitted to make them 
Fierce and Barbarous.”’ 

Community of goods (but not of wives) is the measure that 
alone can solve the problem proposed to us, and give full scope 
to the natural human sentiments of benevolence and sociability. 
Analyzing the list of evils that afflict society he finds he can 
reduce them all to one root—covetousness. The analysis might 
pass in that age, but if Morelly had lived two centuries earlier, he 
would have found some evil passions rampant in society, that his 
powers of analysis would hardly have traced back to that source. 
‘* But what is to replace self-interest as a motive to active in- 
dustry, Monsieur Morelly?” Man’s natural tendency is not to 
idleness and laziness, but to activity for its own sake. Where* 
the former exist in society, they are the fruit of bad institutions, 
which have created a public opinion in favor of the otium cum 
dignitate. In nearly all these positions our author anticipates 
Fourier. 

Morrelly closes his book with a system of law, by whose enact- 
ment the communistic ideal is tu be realized. Like Bentham, he 
reduces morality to the science of legislation. The theology to 
be taught is a vague deism. . The household is to be preserved 
intact, excepting liberty of divorce ten years after marriage ; 
mothers are to nurse their own children. The state is divided 
into provinces, cities and tribes, each of the lower organizations, 
in its turn, supplying a head to the next above it,.and every 
magistrate holding office for life. 

But in this ‘‘ situation, in which it is to be almost impossible 
for man to be depraved and wicked,”’ the prison is not abolished, 
and for especially gross offenders a civil death is provided. They 
are to be inclosed in artificial caverns of strong masonry, lighted 
only by a heavy grating. Their site is to be in the public ceme- 
teries, and their occupants once inclosed are to come forth no 
more. This fate is reserved for murderers, and for any one who 
has ‘‘ sought by intrigue or otherwise, to abolish the established 
laws to the introduction of the detestable right of ownership.” 
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Communism, forsooth, is the only natural form of society, but 
the most fearful punishments are needed to prevent the revolt of 
those who have tasted of its blessings. And the legislator who 
devises them, starts from the conviction of the natural goodness 
of man, and the legitimacy of his passions ! 

The Abbe de Mably is better known to us than Morelly, or at 
least was better known to our fathers. He was one of those 
French authors who evinced their liking for free institutions by 
defending the American colonies in their resistance to England. 
Athin, wiry intellect this, with abundance of shallow erudition and 
pedantic enthusiasm ; deviser of books that once were read with 
some eagerness, but are now fallen utterly dead and unreadable for 
the most part. At first he was a legitimist, the secretary and pro- 
tégé of a cardinal in the French ministry, wearing purple and fine 
linen and dwelling in great men’s houses. His advice in matters 
of state—of war even—was found to have a measure of insight 
and wisdom in it; not common articles among the servants of 
French kings in that age. A quarrel with his patron put an end 
to his political career in a way very honorable to himself. He 
resisted the bigotry of the cardinal in some matters relating to 
the validity of a Protestant marriage, and with such vehemence, 
that they must part company. In scholarly solitude and medita- 
tion upon the great heroes of antiquity, his republican tendencies 
throve apace. He wrote a multitude of treatises which found 
readers and brought him reputation, if not cash—probably both. 
Men spoke of him and of Jean Jacques in the same breath. Rous- 
seau was jealous of him, and charged him with having pillaged 
his ideas—not justly. Poland, then evidently in the last stages 
of its decline, invoked these two to come and decide her consti- 
tutional perplexities. Our Abbe painfully journeyed thither, but 
effected nothing. He was talked of as preceptor of the Dauphin, 
father of Louis XVI., but only until he set forth with great can- 
dor his views of education. 

His historical works are chiefly devoted to showing that poor 
nations are great, virtuous and vigorous; rich ones weak, corrupt 
and tottering to their fall. Our new experiment in nationality 
was the only people poor and virtuous enough to be worth naming 
beside the republics of antiquity. His moral stand-point was 
exceedingly low ; he seemed to have no conception of love save 
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as a brutal passion ; no belief in the devotion to duty as a work 
ing principle. ‘To admit either would have been to set aside his 
favorite principle of equality. 

In 1768 Mercier de la Riviere, one of the school of economistes 
founded by the physician Quesnay, published a treatise on the 
’ Ordre naturel et essential des Societies, in which he maintained that 
absolute monarchy was the only form of government conformed 
to the nature and the needs of mankind. The adjective nature] 
in his book’s title was a red rag flaunted before the eyes of every 
theorist of the time. DeMably replied in Doutes sur l Ordre, etc., 
in which his communistic principles are set forth for the first time, 
Sparta and Paraguay are his ideals now; everything depends on 
establishing equality of condition through the community of 
goods. ‘‘ Can any one seriously doubt but that in a society where 
avarice, vanity and ambition are unknown, the least and lowest 
of its citizens would be more happy than our richest proprietors 
now are?’’ A magnificent begging of the question! Yet he did 
not propose to actually establish that happy state of nature on the 
soil of France. The prejudices are so deeply rooted, you know. 
There were, however, a great many half-way measures that he 
would like to see adopted—restrictions upon the increase of great 
fortunes and the like. Thus would he ‘‘ prepare the citizens of a 
corrupted state to return to the laws of nature.’’ He sets forth 
these in his Zraite de da Legislation (1776). In all, he has his eye 
upon the (misunderstood) precedents of antiquity. But withal he 
is conservative ; he will tolerate no atheist in his ideal state, and 
he regards it as a just cause of reproach to Plato that he wished to 
introduce community of wives. Neither he nor Morelly had seen 
deeply enough into the true constitution of society to apprehend 
the close connection that exists between the family and property. 
Any communistic organization that tolerates the form of property 
that man and wife have in each other and in their children, is 
doomed to dissolution. It cannot long concede the greater and 
reuse the less. 

At the close of the Reign of Terror, when a considerable body 
of the Jacobins were in prison after the execution of their politi- 
cal chiefs, a copy of Morelly’s Code de da Nature fell into the 
hands of one of them. He read it eagerly and showed it to 
one of his fellows. There was nothing in the book and its 
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plans that could repel or shock them. Its utter radicalism, its 
plans to reverse the whole constitution of society, chimed in with 
their mood of exasperation and tigerish wrath. They had heard 
many a speech from their old leaders that sounded like this ; none 
just so definite and explicit in its proposals. Saint Just himself, 
when alive, had been a half-way communist like Mably. His 
Fragmens sur les Institutions Republicains, first given to the world 
in 1836 by M. Nodier, show us that his ideal of society was far 
more radical and socialist than any entertained by Robespierre, 
to whom he played jackal. He, too, finds in men’s circumstances 
the root of human evil. Morals are the one thing worth striving 
for, but unattainable so long as men are impelled to covetousness. 
He would therefore establish not community of goods but poverty ; 
he would abolish the arts and sciences as ill befitting the citizen, 
and reduce all men in the nation to agriculture. 

The Jacobin to whom the Code was shown was Babeuf; both 
he and his friends, like many others of that time, accepted the 
book as the work of Diderot. They embraced its proposals with 
enthusiasm, and organized a two-fold society to secure their reali- 
zation. The smaller and more secret organization, modeled after 
the Comite de Salut Public, plotted an insurrection against the 
new government ; the larger consisted of those who were brought 
to adopt communistic opinions as the true philosophy of society, 
without being committed to any plan of action. The commun- 
istic propaganda was carried on vigorously. A journal, Ze Zridun 
du People, was published, and at least one statement of opinions, 
la Doctrine de Babeuf, was circulated in pamphlet form. Mis- 
sionaries of the new faith spread it through Cafe and Faubourg 
with great zeal. Among the prominent members of the party 
were Sylvain de Marechal, author of the famous Déctionnaire des 
Athees ; the Tuscan Philip Buonarotti, a descendant of Miche] 
-\ngelo ; and Antoinelle, who had belonged to the revolutionary 
tribunal. Between the latter and Babeuf a very serious difference 
of opinion existed. Antoinelle had grave doubts of the possibility 
of effecting so complete a transformation of society per saltum; 
hke “ably, he would rather see the adoption of restrictive laws 
looking toward socialism. He went so far as to publish letters in 


two republican papers expressive of these views, and was answered 
by the Zrtdun. 
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When the old Jacobins in the movement felt strong enough to 
show their heads, they began to meet in club at the Pantheon. 
As the new laws forbade the organization of any such society, they 
had for a time no presiding officer, and no order of proceedings. 
Any one who could gather a group of hearers spoke, twenty or 
more declaiming at once. When times grew quieter, they became 
more confident of the indifference of the government, and estab- 
lished a formal organization. The leaders kept their plan of a 
grand coup d’etat steadily in view. As the time for it drew near, 
their movement was gradually shaped into a military organization 
in which some 17,000 armed men were enrolled, and among the 
commanders were numbered several of the political and military 
leaders of the Revolution, such as Gen. Rossignol. Their eager- 
ness to secure theaid of military men caused their ruin. An officer 
with whom they sought to tamper betrayed their plans to the 
Directory. Seven of the principals were arrested, their papers 
seized, and the whole plan exploded in an instant. All its details 
were laid bare in the documents published at their trial, and 
their conspiracy was expiated on the scaffold. 

Their plan had been completed down to the smallest detail. 
Proclamations had been printed; declarations of principle pre- 
pared by Marechal; an economic code had been drafted by the 
committee of Insurrection. Nothing but a favorable moment was 
wanting. Their seizure before the word was given perhaps saved 
Paris from the horrors that seemed so imminent in 1848, and 
that fell upon her under the régimé of the Commune in 1870. 

The natural right to absolute equality was the fundamental idea 
of the new movement. The Revolution had indeed established 
that in the political sphere, but had gone no further. Hence the 
profound dissatisfaction of the French people with its results. But 
in truth that Revolution was but the first step to a greater one—the 
establishment of equality of possessions. This natural state of 
society, would it abolish crime and fill all who lived in it with 
love for its good order? Babeuf had no more faith in its power 
to do so than Morelly. His code is loaded down with measures 
of restraint ; the provision of numerous places of punishment is one 
of its most notable arrangements. Like all the rose-colored theo- 
ries of the century of the doctrinaires, it ends in deeper red. The 
blood hue of the scaffold is in the long run its favorite tinge. The 
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age that prided itself on its broad humanitarianism, its wide and 
tender sympathies, its hatred of oppression and of cruelties, is 
the age of dungeons and of scaffolds beyond any other in the his- 
tory of Christendom. 








THE UTILITY OF GOVERNMENT GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEYS. 


HE origin of geological surveys must be sought in the 
curiosity of mankind respecting the planet on which he 
rides, as on a chariot, through time and space. Men have desired 
to gaze with the eyes of their imagination at the round earth, as 
they have been gazing for thousands of years with untired wonder 
and pleasure at the moon. Low splendid, how quaint an object 
would the world we live on look to an inhabitant of the moon? 
Artificial globes enable us to create this object. They are but 
the ripe fruit of the leafy tree of geography. To dissect this 
fruit and study its tissues, count its veins, trace its circulating 
fluids, develop the history of its past life, and learn the practical 
value of its material elements—/sha¢ is to make a geological survey. 
The curiosity of man once awakened, his artistic powers are set 
at exercise ; then’ his understanding sits in judgment upon his 
work of art; his necessities push his inventive talents into all the 
fields of labor; and civilization is the product of the whole. 
Civilization! That means a nation observing truly, thinking 
judiciously, laboring economically, and living in peace and plenty. 
I place the power of observation first. It gives the beginnings 
. of useful knowledge, the means of progress toward a perfect state 
of society. 
The curious but uncertain inquiries of the ancient geographers 
resulted in a mass of almost useless myths, a world of silly anec- 
‘ dotes. It was the boy-play of science. 

The precise and exhaustive study bestowed by modern geolo- 
gists is concentrating, consolidating, defining and completing for 
man a perfect idea of his large and copious ancestral estate, on 
which and by which he lives with a splendor of comfort, with 
resources of action, and with anticipations of a future, not to be 
thought of by Plato, Aristotle and Herodotus. 
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Why should I stand before you to-night to justify this modern 
manly mode of treating things? It justifies itself. It has come 
about in the regular course of ages. It is the destined progress of 
human society. It is the seal of civilization. It makes the com- 
mon man of the ninteenth century equal to the princes of the world. 
It has carried the western nations to a pitch of wealth and power 
from which they look out over the sleeping East with pitying 
contempt. It has filled Europe and America with cities more 
. splendid and powerful than Thebes, Babylon, Antioch, and Rome 
ever could have made themselves. It has covered continents 
with railroads dug out of a thousand mines; strewed the 
oceans with iron steamers born of blast furnaces as high as old 
baronial towers. It lights the homes of Europe with an annual 
export of 5,000,000 barrels of oil sucked from the rocks a thou- 
sand feet below the river beds of Pennsylvania; and it gathers to 
‘the foci of the printing press the daily news of what is happening 
over the surface of the globe. 

Do you object, that I am speaking of science as a whole, and 
not of geology—and not of one application of geology, viz.: to 
surveys instituted and effected by government ? 

I answer, that the glory of the modern times is this: that a 
status of war has been replaced by astatus of peace; and accurate 
distributed science has done it. Governments are now democ- 
racies, and the good of all is regarded, instead of the greed and 
ambition of a few. Governments are now bosses in a workshop 
A government undertakes that which individuals cannot accom- 
plish. Formerly, some Herodotus, some Agathodemon, som: 
Pytheas of Marseilles must travel alone, unaided, unprotected, to 
work out in an unsystematic and dissolute-wise the geography of 
unknown lands, with the result of merely keeping alive the flame 
of learning in the hearts of his few scattered and helpless com- 
peers. Now, governments organize geographical expeditions and 
geological surveys, with immense resources and the finest appar- 
atus for discovery, investigation and publication; entrust the 
work to corps of thorough-bred experts; continue it for an in- 
definite number of years, and are not satisfied until they make it 
known in its complete shape to all other —— and the 
people of christendom. 

Thus was prepared that fine topographical map of Switzerland, 
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under the direction of General Dufour; and the great geological 
map of France, under the direction of Elie de Beaumont. Sweden 
is publishing annually the sheets of its geological survey as fast as 
they are completed. Holland has for years been doing the same. 
Great Britain has had four geological surveys in progress in the 
last forty years—one for England, one for Scotland, one for 
Ireland and one for India. Already a little library of their vol- 
umes and atlases stands on the shelves of all the learned societies 
of the world ; and reductions of the work, published for the use 
of miners, civil engineers, travelers, and capitalists, may be 
bought cheaply at any English book-store. 

Besides all this, the government of Great Britain has had for 
many yearsan ordnance survey at work, mapping the British land ; 
and her hydrographic charts are used by the marine service of all 
commercial nations. 

Even Italy has her geological commissioners, with their central 
office in Florence, regularly publishing the results of their surveys 
of the peninsula. 

Bavaria has its geological survey. Russia has its geological 
survey. Austria has had on foot for a long time the grandest 
geological survey which the world has as yet seen, not excepting 
that of Great Britain. The maps of the provinces of Austria, 
colored geologically, would cover one of the walls of this room, 
and the reports of the special geology of the different districts 
already studied are of unsurpassed excellence. Nor does there 
seem to be any relaxation of this noble ambition of regenerated 
Austria to portray, with all the perfection attainable by modern 
means, the surface features, the underground wealth, and the 
practical machinery of her national possessions. 

There was a time, forty years ago, when the United States of 
America seemed fired by a like spirit of wise economical inquiry. 
Geological surveys were established by Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama 
and Ohio; followed in subsequent years by Maine, Vermont, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, and lastly by Indiana and 
Texas. 


But how utterly ignorant were the legislatures of the States thus 
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named, ¢hen, of the proper way, the actual cost and the immense 
value of the work they ordered to be done! How few and how 
ill prepared were the workers! How vast the fields they were set 
to till. Most of these States, empires in point of territory, were 
to be surveyed by one geologist, authorized to employ one or two 
assistants. No provision was made for the future. No hope was 
given to the State geologist that he would be kept employed. No 
sufficient funds were placed at his disposal to do his work well. 
No preparation was made for properly publishing his results. Dis- 
couragements dogged his footsteps. Every farmer claimed the 
right to have his own farm surveyed completely first. No idea of 
the real nobility, the true utility, the enormous difficulty of the 
enterprise was entertained even by the intelligent of society. 
What did the hoi polloi think of it? They alternately jeered and 
vituperated. Every year anew Legislature renewed the discussion 
whether or not there was such a science as geology ; whether or 
not people needed maps; whether or not a government had any 
business with finding out the mineral value of its own territory; 
whether or not to individuals could not be safely left the task of 
informing each other on such points; and whether or not the rev- 
enue of a great Statg could bear the drain of the salary of a geolo, 
gist and his corps of assistants. 

Speculators in lands and mines hated a government survey, 
because it interfered with and forstalled their speculations. Mi- 
ners hated a State survey, for they knew its natural effect to be to 
restrain the waste of the precious minerals belonging to the com- 
monwealth and to future generations. Politicians hated a State 
survey because it set a bad example, by constituting a kind of office 
which was not manageable with wires, paid no bonus for bills 
passed, and established an irresponsible precedent of honest work 
and economical utility. 

One by one the State surveys on this side of the Atlantic were 
stopped. When the civil war came not a single suryey could be 
said to have a real existence. Publications of the old surveys had 
been so meager that scarcely any record of all the work done 
could be found. There is but a single complete copy known 
of the reports of the State geologist of Virginia, and that is not at 
Richmond, but in the private office of Major Hotchkiss, in Stan- 
ton. I do not know of a single complete copy of the seven 
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annual reports of the State geologist of Pennsylvania. The reports 
of Lieber, Tuomey, Task, Percival, Hitchcock, and Jackson are 
exceedingly hard to obtain. Nor has any good compendium of 
the facts contained in these reports, meager as they were, been 
given to the public. 

After the war, the western States woke up to the necessity for 
State surveys, and the State geologists of Illinois, California, 
Ohio, New Jersey and New Hampshire have been publishing 
noble volumes, illustrated with wood-cuts and maps. Tennessee 
has published avolume; Indiana one; and smaller reports have 
been made in three or four other States. Kentucky has just 
granted a small subsidy for re-opening its survey. 

At last the United States government was made aware that its 
vast territorial possessions must be explored. Western men clam- 
ored at the doors of Congress. Dr. Hayden had aroused a gen- 
uine enthusiasm for geological knowledge in the interior by his 
personal publication of his own unaided explorations. The geo- 
logical survey of the territories under the auspices of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior was commenced. Dr. Hayden has received 
larger and larger appropriations each successive year. Clarence 
King has had a large amount of government money placed at his 
disposal. At last, publications on a scale worthy of so great an 
empire are at the command of students, and of business men. 
The work will never stop; of that you may be well assured. It is 
of a nature so imperative, and its nature has been so clearly dem- 
onstrated to the satisfaction of our western population, that no 
British survey, no Austrian survey, will surpass the survey of its 
territories by the United States government in the course of the 
coming twenty or thirty years. As it goes on it will become 
more local, more precise, more exact in its details, more full in 
its illustrations, and always more rich in its consequences. 

What has been doing ever since 1837 on the British side of 
the St. Lawrence and the St. Johns, that great provincial govern- 
ment geological survey of Canada under Sir W. E. Logan, of 
which I have not spoken; a survey now directed by Mr. Selwyn, 
with a large corps of assistants, in Upper Canada, Labrador, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton and Newfoundland, with 
asplendid museum at Montreal, and one of the finest geological 
Maps ever made—just that is. destined to go on for the next gene- 
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ration in all the country west of Kansas and Minnesota, and on a 
grander scale. 

But, gentlemen, poor Pennsylvania, meanwhile,—poor Pennsyl- 
vania is left out in the cold; nay, insists on standing out in 
the cold. With all these great fires burning in Europe and 
America, in full view,—with elaborate and costly surveys of the 
highest utility prosecuted year after year with steadiness and 
ever increasing facility, even by governments as democratic as 
that of Switzerland, and of lands, like those of the Swiss cantons, 
almost totally destitute of coal, iron, gold, and the other more 
valuable minerals—Pennsylvania, in her own estimation the 
richest of all States in mineral wealth—Pennsylvania refuses, 
year after year refuses, point blank, to take any share in this 
stage of the world’s progress. She says: she is too poor to 
make a geological survey of her counties. She says: it is not 
of much consequence anyhow. She says: her position is so 
well -established in the society of Christian States, that she « 
can dress in old clothes if she pleases. She says, that if the 
people of Bucks or Adams or Venango county want their land 
surveyed, let them do it for themselves; if iron men want iron 
veins let them find them; if oil men want to know how 
long the ‘‘over-production’’ is to last, let them find out; if 
architects and engineers want to know where the most lasting 
building stones are, let them hire their own experts to get the in- 
formation ; and if a farmer be enlightened enough to wish to 
know something of how the world is built beneath his fields, let 
him be patient; no doubt his children or grandchildren will dis- 
cover it. 

The oldest geological survey on record was found in the tomb 
of an Egyptian mining engineer, of the age of Seti I., the prede- 
cessor of Sesostris Rameses Meiamoun, 1st Pharao of the XIXth 
dynasty, 1500 years B. C. It is a colored map of the Nubian 
gold mines, 21 inches long, preserved among the precious archives 
of the Turin Museum ; has been published and described by Lep* 
sius, Birch, Chabas and Lauth, and may be studied in a paper of 
the Sitzungsberichte of the Munich Academy for 1870. Streets, 
houses, smelting works, shafts, canals, and surrounding hills are 
portrayed upon this curious relic of the practical science of an age 
previous to the dawn of Greek and Etruscan history. The objects 
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designated are all named as upon modern maps; and we read 
among the legends that ‘the hills from which they get the gold 
are colored on this plan red.’’ One of the streets has the legend 
‘this leads down to the river Juma.’’ In the middle reads ‘‘a 
monument to king Raenma (Seti 1).”’ 

Geological surveys are but the modern differentiation of the 
more ancient geographical surveys of the earth’s surface. The 
earliest of these, well known to us, is that planned by Julius Cesar, 
ordered by Augustus, finished after twenty years of work under 
Tiberius, and described by Pliny in his XX XVIIth book; where he 
says: ‘‘As for myself, I think that the measurement of these 
countries is not always very certain.’’ We may say the same of 
our modern geological surveys; but with what a tremendous dif- 
ference in the force of the expression in the two cases! There is 
nothing like absolute perfection, complete certainty, in any part 
of human knowledge outside of mathematics. But a glory of 
our age is the rapid approximation we are making to that ideal 
perfection which is both the goad and goal of human effort. 

Long before Cesar’s time geography was followed as a pastime, 
a science, or a business. Qur earliest prehistoric hints of the 
geography of the old world are in the orphic poems. Then come 
the descriptions of Herodotus, of Aristeas, who seems to have 
traveled as far as the gold mines of the Qural mountains; of 
Ctesias, the physician of Artaxerxes; of Hippocrates, of Demo- 
critus of Abdera, 445 B. C.; of Hecateus the Miletian, and Hella- 
nicus of Mytilene, (504 B. C.) of Hippys of Rhegium, and Anax- 
agoras the teacher of Euripides; of Plato and Aristotle (429 and 
368) ; of Antiochus of Syracuse (350); Scymnus of Chios (373); 
Scylax, the describer of the circumnavigation of Africa by the 
Carthaginian Hanno (390-36) ; of Pytheas of Marseilles, who in 
360 B. C. sailed along the coasts of France into the Baltic; of 
Hipparchus of Nicaea (128), Agatarchides (120), Posidonius and 
Eudoxus (96), Metrodorus, Pliny, Strabo, Ptolemy and Tacitus, 
and a crowd of smaller names. 

The object of Ceesar’s survey was worthy of the practical and 
intellectual genius of that wonderful man. But what appeared on 
the surface of it to his contemporaries was only the determination 
of the geographical limits of the Roman empire. In the mind of 
Octavius Augustus the work was narrowed down to taking a cen- 
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sus of the nations for fixing the fiscal income of the court. Such, 
no doubt, were the views of David, King of Israel, in view of the 
extraordinary expenses of his projected temple. Such was proba- 
bly the dominant motive of the Pharaohs, centuries still earlier, 
Such has been the standing motive for such State surveys in all 
ages and countries governed by an autocrat, an oligarchy, or a 
priesthood. 

A wiser spirit rules the modern world. Autocracy, oligarchy, 
and aristocracy, temporal and spiritual alike, have received their 
death blows. We are now all democrats. Princes talk democrat, 
Science is the pure spirit of democracy ; it knows no distinction 
of persons ; it is the very thought of God the Common Father, who 
makes his sun to shine, his rain fall, his grain grow, his coal burn, 
his gold shine, for the evil and for the good. 

A geological survey, if not pursued on democratic principles, 
must be a failure. Its utility is an outcrop of the great under- 
ground benefaction of the God of metals and of soils. It is meant 
to teach all—every farmer, every citizen, what and where are his 
stuffs of livelihood. ‘To confine it to the learned would be to re- 
produce the obsolete absurdity of sacerdotal and baronial times. 

Let me develop this idea by homely personal illustration, out 
of my own experience in business life. 

I have received large fees for professional reports on special 
properties in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. To make these reports 
L was obliged to call to my aid all the resources of modern science, 
and the observation and reflection of a life spent in the field, at 
the drawing board, and in the library. I was compelled to survey 
with instruments and map on paper, and sometimes model in clay, 
the district to be reported on. I had also to study the surround- 
ing country, and compare all with still more distant localities. 
Every surface indication must be noticed ; every hole explored; 
old openings re-opened ; new ones made ; specimens analyzed, 
and the practical working of mineral from the same beds else- 
where found out by inquiry at iron works and other centers of 
activity. 

All this cost previous education, time, hard work, exposure, 
hire of hands, traveling expenses, instruments, chemicals, sleepless 
nights and waste of brains. Hence the high fees. 

My employers were either large capitalists or bold speculators. 
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Sometimes I was paid, sometimes I was not. It was never any- 
thing to me whether my employers made money or not. That 
was their affair, not mine. My only concern was to learn the 
truth that I was paid to tell; if that truth were agreeable or 
disagreeable to my employers was nothing to me. Some of them 
wished to buy; some to sell; some to raise additional funds for 
honest mining operations. All sorts of practical questions were 
to be answered: the cost of labor; the way of appreach; the 
kind of machinery ; the mode of exploitation under gtednd ; the 
best use in the arts of the special quality of mineral. But under- 
neath all these questions, and preliminary to their answer, was 
always a truthful, hardly worked out and carefully portrayed 
geological survey of the property. Many of these practical 
questions I relegated to experts who were not geologists. I busied 
myself chiefly in making a faithful geological survey When that 
was done there were plenty of good practical heads who could 
work out the practical problems from my dataas well as, or better 
than myself. But they could not get the data; I had to do that 
myself. 

And now this is precisely what a State geological survey does 
for the whole of society ; it gives the data. Practical men of all 
kinds can then work out the practical problems for themselves. 
But until they get the data they cannot. They are all in the 
dark about the prime facts. When these are obtained by the 
State geologist, the miner can easily tell how to open and work 
his bed; the civil engineer, how to lay his line; the mechanical 
engineer, what works to put up; the railway superintendent, how 
much rolling stock to provide ; the capitalist, how much money 
to invest; the iron man, where to look for the ores he needs ; the 
farmer, what chance he has for a market. 

Everybody is interested in having the first facts. That is what 
a State Survey gets and makes public. That makes its MATERIAL 
utility toa commonwealth. It tells facts, and it dissipates errors. 
In fact, it does more good in preventing capital from being badly 
invested, than in drawing capital to safe investments. It does as 
much for farmers who dream that they have gold, or coal, or 
magnetic iron, or zinc, in their lands, when they have not, as for 
farmers who have such riches concealed beneath the sod and do 


not know it. It saves the commonwealth from throwing away 
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millions of money, and many an unhappy enthusiast from ruin, 

3ut this is not what many desire. ‘The power of the few is en- 
hanced by a monopoly of knowledge. The largest part of my 
geological life is hid away in reports to employers who have never 
published them, nor wished them to be published. To have 
made known facts thus obtained and placed in true relationship 
with the speculations of the business world, would have interfered 
with plans and prospects, to the realization of which a certain class 
of people dedicate their lives. To disseminate accurate geo- 
logical knowledge among farmers and small land owners naturally 
enhances the value of farms and warrants, and enables their 
owners to make better terms with those who mean to buy and sell 
speculatively. To publish the exceptional value of one range of 
minerals, and the inferior value of another, redounds to the econ- 
omy of society at large, but it jeopardises the existence, or at 
least the pecuniary success, of incorporated companies formed on 
insufficient bases. 

To my mind this is precisely one of the loudest calls which the 
people at large make upon their legislators. It is precisely that 
which makes a State Survey so radically democratic. 

Let me offer for your consideration now another train of 
thought. 

The public utility of a government geological survey can rather 
be felt than described, because the relation of its special utilities 
would be tedious, while its intellectual influence in informing the 
general mind, and in training professional experts for the future 
service of the commonwealth, belongs to that system of common 
education which justifies itself with difficulty before the every day 
working world. 

It is none the less true, for this, that a State geological survey 
is a practical school of superior order and of the highest usefulness 
to society. It manufactures slowly and surely the best experts— 
men of original research. Book-learning, the old fashioned di- 
dactic instruction in colleges, never made a geologist or mining 
engineer. Even the improved curriculum of polytechnic institutes 
and schools of mines can merely prepare a young man to take the 
field, where his own close study of nature must fit him for the 
service of society. The State alone can furnish such a postgrad- 
uate course for those who are to be the servants of the State in a 
peculiar sense. 
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I must hurry over another branch of the subject which would 
interest you. A geological survey is a gymnasium of the highest 
style of art, perpetually leading back to absolute fidelity to nature 
a certain number of representative artists, who by their position 
and vocation must needs exercise a powerful influence upon the 
art sentiment of their age. 

I think I have covered the ground at your request. A volume 
might be written in illustration of the truths I have this evening 
sketched or hinted at. But you will not be dissatisfied, if I allude 
to that strange anomaly—Pennsylvania holding the centennial 
celebration of national progress in the tillage of the soil, the ex- 
ploration of the mines, and the conversion of minerals into tools 
and objects of art without herself having a geological survey in 
progress. 

That is an odd circumstance, is it not? The Government of 
the United States invites all nations to dine with her in the house 
of one of her children at a time when that child has no cook in 
her own kitchen. And Pennsylvania expects the State geologists 
of other parts of the Union to expose their systematic museums 
of minerals and metals in her own memorial hall of 1874, and 
at the same time begs to be excused from doing the same herself, 
because she is too poor to have a geological corps of her own to 
organize her own museum. , 

Gentlemen, we are all Pennsylvanians. I myself was born within 
a gun-shot of this house. I shall be mortified, and you will be, 
if this absurd state of things continues until it be too late to ob- 
viate its natural consequences. But I fear something still more 
mortifying. I fear that our assembly will take inadequate action 
on it this winter. The men at Harrisburg have no conception 
what a good geological survey of this State should cost. They 
will be likely to appropriate enough money to survey a couple of 
counties, and then demand that it shall suffice for the survey of the 
entire State. Or they will appropriate money for the mere hap- 
hazard collection of Pennsylvania minerals for the exhibition of 
1874, and overlook those considerations of utility which, as I have 
said, weigh with all other enlightened governments except our 
own. 

Let us have a State geological survey, whether the Centennial 
be creditable to Pennsylvania or not. Let that survey be well 
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ordered and sure, permanent and perpetual; a training school 
of public servants, genuine geologists, mining engineers and me- 
tallurgists ; an apparatus of discovery; a conservator of economy; 
a publisher of real data for all the people ; a disperser of errors; 
a recorder of knowledge got which would otherwise perish ; and, 
in one word, be the geological brain of the State, giving a heathful 
reality to all those movements of our business world which have 
to do with the mineral world. 

The considerations which I have urged will weigh against the 
objection that there has already been a geological survey of Penn- 
sylvania, under the direction of an able man, assisted by a large 
and efficient corps, resulting in the publication of a great report, 
with many hundred pictures, sections, tables and maps, including 
a map of the State. 

True ; but it is none the less a necessity for Pennsylvania to con- 
tinue to have a geological survey. 

Besides, the old survey was little better than a magnificent 
sketch ; a foretaste of what could be done; the groundwork of 
future explorations. 

One-half of the State can be truly said not to have been sur- 
veyed. It was a forest thirty years ago; now it is well settled. 
Then it had no roads ; now it is crossbarred with railroads.  Bi- 
tuminous coal was then worthless ; now it is of priceless value. 
Small cold blast charcoal furnaces then made enough iron for the 
country’s consumption ; now, highstack hotblast, coke and anthra- 
cite furnaces clamor for ore. 

sesides that, the whole outcrop of our fossil ore is to be studied. 

sesides that, the Adams and York county ore region has come 
into market and was never surveyed. The geology of the gold, 
chrome and serpentine region south of the Chester Valley is 
almost wholly unknown. 

Besides that, petroleum was not thought of until long after the 
old survey was stopped. 

And to finish with but one more of many arguments for the 
utility of fresh surveys—not one of our hundred counties has a 
geologically colored map. We need a new survey if for no other 
reason to provide all the people of Pennsylvania with a small, 
cheap, handy atlas, in which each county shall be accurately col- 
ored to show its mineral resources. Mark, I say accurately. No 
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slip-shod, perfunctory, penny-wise, pound-foolish deception of a 
map—but something that will bear the test of wear and tear in a 
thousand hands, deceive nobody, enlighten everybody, especially 
.our growing boys; one accomplished with all that outlay of wealth, 
work, time and science which perfection in such a thing demands- 
J. P. LEsLeEy. 











GREEK POTTERY. 


N the paper on pottery and porcelain which appeared in the 
September number of the PENN MonTu_y, the ordinary limits 
imposed upon a magazine article forbade even a cursory glance at 
one of the most interesting phases ceramic art has ever assumed. 
The Greeks, who in both architecture and sculpture surpassed 
in purity of style and nobility of type all succeeding as well as 
all preceding civilizations, were no less happy in the humbler 
walks of creative genius, and although their tools and materials 
were of the simplest kind, we of later days, with all the advanta- 
ges of modern invention, can scarcely hope to improve upon the 
models they have left us. Yet the beauty of the vases in the 
Hamilton and Campana collections, must not lead us to the con- 
clusion that the Greeks were more fortunate than other nations in 
being able to express their artistic aspirations, without passing 
through centuries of education and experiment. Archaic attempts 
in sculpture, and ill-shaped vessels decorated with almost barbaric 
simplicity, exist in abundance to testify that their progress was 
slow, and that they were greatly influenced by the examples of 
neighboring nations. 

At this point we can scarcely refrain from asking why it was 
that the Greeks possessed so pre-eminently the power of bestow- 
ing beauty upon everything that they touched. Many of their 
fundamental ideas were evidently derived from Assyria, more still 
perhaps from Egypt and Phenicia, but what in its original form, 
was clumsy, grotesque, or monstrous, became under their magic 
treatment, graceful and noble. Again, Rome borrowed from 
Greece nearly all the decorative features of her architecture, but 
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in applying what she thus borrowed, she often debased it by 
misuse. 

Various theories have been advanced in the endeavor to solve 
this question. Mr. Ferguson, in his history of architecture, asserts 
that the peculiar sense of fitness, which seems to be the basis of 
Greek success in art, is due to the union of the Pelasgic races 
of Turanian origin, with the pure Dorian races of Aryan descent. 
If we are to believe him, the descendants of the Aryans are abso- 
lutely deficient in artistic instincts, and if the Anglo-Saxon and 
Teutonic races have ever shown any artistic capacity it is due 
altogether to the admixture of Celtic or Turanian blood. ‘Thus, 
he claims that Athens, which he declares to have been Pelasgic, 
was artistic in the highest degree, whereas Sparta, peopled by 
Dorians, was quite deficient in this particular, and in the other 
cities of Greece the artistic or common-sense elements predomi- 
nated in degrees proportioned to the intermixture of the two 
races. 

In direct contradiction to this theory, Buckle and Mill agree in 
the conviction, that race counts for little or nothing in explaining 
national characteristics, and that we must look to physical influ- 
ences, such as climate, soil, food, and the aspects of nature, for 
the producing causes. Certain it is, that in India, the cradle of 
the Aryan race, its tropical climate, the stupendous character of 
its scenery, and the prevalence of frightful epidemics, would 
seem to have imbued the minds of its inhabitants with the images 
of honor represented in its deities, while, on the other hand, the 
equable climate of Greece, and the softer beauty of its scenery, 
may serve to account for the anthropic nature of its religion, and 
for the noble subjection of the imagination of the Greeks to their 
reason. They were the first of all nations to clothe their deities 
in human form ; the idols of all tropical civilizations were either 
monsters unlike any created being, or efforts to represent animals, 
and those generally of a terrible or disgusting nature. Fascinat- 
ing as speculations such as these are to the student of ethnology 
or archeology, too little is as yet proved on either side to make 
them very profitable to the general reader, and we ought, perhaps, 
to apologize for referring to them, since they scarcely lie within 
the scope of our present subject. ; 

As a foundation for the study of Greek pottery, we are most 
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fortunate in having within easy access the admirable collection 
of General Di Cesnola, lately bought by the Metropolitan Muse- 
um, of New York. A full catalogue of the collection has not yet 
been prepared, and the information afforded by the ‘‘Guide’’ 
now offered for sale at the museum is necessarily scanty, from the 
fact that so little is known of the early history of Cypress, the 
scene of General Di Cesnola’s excavations. It is, however, pre- 
cisely in supplying the links which connect Greek art with that 
of Egypt and Assyria, through the intermediate influence of 
Phenicia, that this collection is so valuable. An extract from the 
“Guide’’ will show the reader how all the ancient civilizations 
followed each other in the possession of the island, each leaving 
behind it remains which testify to the fact of their occupancy. 

‘‘Froman Egyptian stela discovered at Thebes and now deposited 
in the museum at Cairo * * * it is known that Thothmes III., 
an Egyptian king, of the eighteenth dynasty, made the conquest 
of Cyprus 1440 years or thereabouts before the Christian era, and 
seems to have kept it till the end of the twelfth century before 
Christ. * * * We next find Cyprus paying tribute to Hiram, 
king of Tyre, the contemporary of Solomon, till B. C. 725. It 
is known from a cylinder in the British museum, found by Mr. 
Layard, at Nineveh, and also from a monumental stela now in the 
Berlin museum, discovered at Larnaca (the site of the ancient 
Citium), in 1846, that the Assyrian king, Sargon, received tribute 
from the seven kings of Cyprus from B. C. 708 to 550. 

‘The island passed under the Egyptian rule for a second time, 
during the reign of king Amasis, but only fora short period, that 
is from B. C. 550 to B. C. 525. 

“The Persian king, Cambyses, conquered Cyprus from Psam- 
merritus, the son and successor of Amasis, and annexed it to his 
empire by incorporating it with the fifth satrapy or Persian prov- 
ince B. C. 525. 

‘From that time forward, with short intervals of indeperdence 
under a native Greek king, Evagoras I., and afterward under 
Niocles, his son, Cyprus remained under the Persian rule till 
Alexander’s victory at Issus, when the nine native kings of Cy- 
prus voluntarily transferred their allegiance to him B. C. 333. 


len years later Alexander died, and his vast empire broke into 
fragments. 
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‘* For twenty-five years a war of conquest raged between the gen- 
erals of Alexander, and Cyprus, after a great many vicissitudes, 
finally passed under the undisputed possession of Ptolemy Sotor 
(Lagus), who governed it by means of a viceroy. * * * The 
Ptolemies continued to hold the island till B. C. 58, in which 
year it was reduced to a Roman province without any resistance.” 

The objects composing the collection were chiefly found in 
tombs identified as Phenician, Egyptian, Greek and Roman. 
Room A, with which the visitor begins his investigations, contains 
vases discovered at Idalium, a Phenician city conquered by the 
Greeks. Of the 4,000 vases thus found scarcely any two are exactly 
alike. They are, in spite of their rudeness of material, form and 
decoration, singularly harmonious in coloring. The clay is of 
tawny yellow, arid is ornamented by dark-brown and purplish-red, 
laid on in circular and chequered patterns of the simplest charac- 
ter; the occasional presence of the lotos flower suggests an 
Egyptian influence. Chemical tests show that the colors were 
applied before the clay was baked. A very beautiful vase of sin- 
gular elongated form, bears a Phenician inscription, and similar 
chequered designs, and gives ground for the belief that the other 
potteries thus ornamented are of Phenician manufacture. Room 
A, contains also sepulchral lamps of the Greco-Roman period. 

The most interesting objects in room B are the vases of Samian 
ware, also of the Greco-Roman period. 

The island of Samos was famous for this ware, which is of a 
close, fine texture, and of a full pure red color. Small as was the 
island, the industry and taste of its potters made its soil more 
valuable than gold, and their vases and domestic utensils found 
their way over every sea and to every port. Samian pottery is not 
painted, and depends for its beauty on the fineness of its clay 
and the grace of its forms, although it is sometimes found with a 
decoration modelled in relief. A kind of pottery very similar to 
this was made by the Romans, at Arezzo, and extensively exported 
by them. Numerous specimens have been found in France and 
England. 

In some of the vases in room C, Egyptian scarabei were found ; 
in others ear-rings of Assyrian workmanship, and cylinders of 
meteoric stone. Cases Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6, contain vases of which 
the decoration is composed of lines scratched or engraved on the 
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surface after the vessel had been varnished and baked. These 
vases were discovered in tombs near the village of Alambia, a 
half-hour’s distance from Idalium. In each tomb was found a 
copper or bronze spear-head, or a knife, sometimes a small figure 
in clay representing a horseman, or a warrior on foot. 

The vases are believed to be among the ancient in the collec- 
tion, and may have adorned the tombs of foreign invaders. 
There are also some beautiful vases of a rich red clay, ornamented 
with bands of darker color, in this room. They have been 
cleaned with diluted muriatic acid, which has restored their origi- 
nal brightness. 

We would gladly extend our notice of the Cesnola collection 
by describing the sculpture, glass, and other objects of equal 
interest, but we must content ourselves with the recommendation 
to our readers to visit it themselves at their earliest opportunity. 

It will be seen from the foregoing glance at the pottery, that 
the collection does not contain any specimens of the artistic 
painted Greek vases. It is, therefore, but a stepping-stone, al- 
though a most valuable one, to the study of such vases.} 

It may be well for us to begin this study with the description 
and nomenclature of the more familiar forms of Greek vases. 


1There are, in the Loan collection of the museum, some fine Italo-Greek 
vases, contributed by Messrs. Blodgett and Marquand, of New York. We 
may be permitted to say a word here in praise of this Loan collection, and of 
the public spirit which has induced so many of the citizens of New York to 
contribute to the education and enjoyment, not only of their fellow-citizens, but 
of their fellow-countrymen. The Japanese bronzes and the Cloisonné enamels 
compare well in quality, although, of course, not in quantity, with those exhibi- 
ted at the South Kensington museum. Mrs. Prime’s porcelain and pottery is 
interesting and creditable, although it would be improved by careful weeding 
and perhaps a little less exercise of the imagination in bestowing names upon 
more than doubtful specimens. One so-called Luca della Robbia, fortunately 
too small to attract much attention, is simply impossible as a work of the 
great Italian modeler. The Majolica in this room is also poor. ‘Iwo large 
vases in the case near the window are especially bad. In fact, the admission 
of bad or spurious articles only serves to bring discredit upon the museum, and 
in this point of view, we cannot too earnestly deprecate the attempt to pass off 
as an original, what could only at the best be a school picture, and is appa- 
rently a poor copy of Leonardo da Vinci’s La Joconde in company with Tin- 
torretto’s, Bonifazios, etc. This picture is so famous as one of the gems of the 
Salle Carrée of the Louvre as to make such an attempt especially unfortunate. 
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The Amphora, with which we head our list, is a two-handled jar 
of varying dimensions. The word, derived from amphis, both, and 
pherein, to carry, is applicable as well to a coarse receptacle for 
storing grain, oil or wine, as to the magnificent painted vases 
filled with the finest oil and bestowed as prizes on the victors in 
the games of the Panathenzean festivals. In the former case, it 
was generally pointed at the base, and was either inserted in the 
ground or in a stone hollowed in the middle for its support. 

The Aydria, derived from Udor, water, is a water jar of grace- 
ful form generally provided with but one handle ; sometimes, 
however, it is found with two lateral handles besides, probably 
added for increased convenience in lifting it to the head. Used, 
as it was, to carry water from the fountain, less care was lavished 
on its decoration than on that of the Crazer, a large and beautiful 
vase, with a wide mouth and two small handles placed at the 
junction of the cylindrical neck with the spheroidal base. The 
crater was used for mixing the wine and water for feasts and sac- 
rifices. The wine of the Greeks being a sort of thick syrup made 
this process indispensable. ‘The Helebe was applied to a similar 
purpose, although somewhat different in shape. Both were deco- 
rated with all that Greek art could invent to add to their beauty. 

In proportion asth> use of the vase advances in dignity, does 
its form acquire grace and delicacy. The Gnoehoe is the vessel 
into which the mixed wine and water were poured to distribute to 
the guests. Its egg-shaped bowl, with its narrow neck, expand- 
ing into three lips, and its S shaped handle seem to combine into a 
harmonious whole, every curve that delights the eye. So at least 
the Greeks themselves appear to have thought, for this vase is 
represented in pictures of the feasts of the gods, as the one from 
which the ambrosia was poured. 

The cantharus, a bell-shaped vase with delicate handles, was 
especially devoted to sacred libations, and was one of the usual 
attributes of Bacchus. 

The Zecythus is a small vase of cylindrical form, narrow neck, 
and cup-shaped mouth ; intended for perfumes. It is often seen 
in the hands of goddesses and women occupied with their toilette. 

The O/fe was devoted to various purposes, according to its 
size. In the most ancient times it was used at the table for wine, 
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but later, for the oil with which the athletes anointed themselves, 
before going into the public games. ; 

The Oxydaphon and the Stamnos were both employed at the 
table ; the former for vinegar and sauces. 

The Amphotis and Calyx or Cy/ix, are shallow bowls of various 
forms. 

The Pithos is interesting from the fact that it must have been 
the original of Diogenes’ tub, the word being translated thus, 
because the immense earthen receptacle of Greeks has no coun- 
terpart in northern Europe. It, like the amphora, was used for 
storing oil, wine and other produce, but unlike it, was often of a 
shape and size which permitted a man to lie or sit within it at his 
ease. In fact, at a later period, the cast-off Pithos actually served 
as habitations for the poor of Athens. ‘There are still to be seen 
in Pompeii, huge vessels of earthenware, shaped somewhat like a 
hogshead, which by a slight stretch of the imagination might 
almost be described as tubs. 

Of the decorated vases that have been preserved to our day, how- 
ever, an immense proportion could never have been designed for 
domestic use. In some cases their enormous size would have made 
it impossible to move them without risk of injury; others are 
bottomless, and were manifestly intended only for ornament ; 
others again bear inscriptions designating them as cinerary urns. 
Some of the most beautiful amphorze, as we have already seen, 
were filled with oil made from the produce of the olive trees con- 
secrated to Minerva, and bestowed with a laurel wreath on the 
victorious athletes in the Panathenzean games. The oldest known 
vase of this kind is in the British Museum. Its inscription read 
thus, TON AGEN EOEN AOAON EIML Z am the prize given at Athens. 
But perhaps the most numerous class of all consisted of those in- 
tended for presents. Offerings of lovers to their mistresses, of friends 
to each other, and wedding gifts. ‘The inscriptions on such make 
their destination sufficiently plain. Many vases are inscribed with 
the names of both the potter and painter, although in some cases 
the modelling of the vase and its decoration are by the same hand. 

We proceed now to the composition of the vases ; they all be- 
long to the class of soft pottery, in other words, earthenware. 
They are turned on the wheel, not cast in moulds, and are baked 
only at a low temperature. Their surface is easily scratched by a 
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sharp instrument, and when unglazed, they are porous. The paste 
is made up with infinite care, and composed principally of silica, 
aluminium, iron, and lime, yet upon this comparatively humble 
material were lavished the exquisite designs and the harmony of 
coloring that make almost all other potteries seem vulgar in com- 
parison with them. The composition of their black glaze or 
lustre, long baffled the researches of savants. It has been found 
to consist of an alkaline silicate, modified and hardened by the 
devitrification consequent upon its long burial and contact with 
the soil. Its black color was produced by the use of oxide of 
iron and the oxide of manganese. Greek and Italo-Greek vases 
have an original ground of brick-red, sometimes heightened in 
tone by the polish bestowed on it by the turner, sometimes by a 
very thin varnish of a brighter red. On the polish or glaze, as the 
case may be, is spread the black lustre. This latter is so perfectly 
diffused over the surface of the piece, as to make it difficult to 
believe that the paste beneath is of a different color. Exposure 
to smoke during the firing sometimes changed the black to a 
bronze hue, and excessive thinness of the glaze, by allowing the 
red color of the clay to show through, produced a brownish shade. 
Again, if the temperature at which the vase was baked were too 
high, the black glaze turned to a very glossy greenish olive. ‘These 
accidental peculiarities produced by the firing must not be con- 
founded with the more radical changes wrought in vases burnt on 
funeral pyres, the latter being changed to brownish yellow and 
ashen-grey. Their decoration also is often partially effaced. 
Besides the black lustre, the Greeks used colored washes of clay ; 
red, white, blue, green, yellow, and gold were laid on, often in 
relief. ‘These polychrome vases are, however, exceedingly rare. 
In describing the decoration of Greek pottery, the quality which 
most strikes the eye, is its absolute yet voluntary subjection to 
conventional laws—a subjection as far removed as possible from 
theslavish accuracy of the Chinese copyist. The Greek artist was 
inspired by the beauty of the natural objects around him, and 
confident in his own powers, he, as it were, absorbed them into 
his mind, to reproduce, them, transformed by his intellect. ‘The 
honeysuckle, the acanthus, the ivy, the olive leaf, all abandoned 
their capricious grace to assume symmetrical curves at his bid- 
ding. It has even been supposed that the familiar scroll border 
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was suggested by the waves of the sea and the curl of their crests 
as they rolled in on the shore, The Greeks used it most appro- 
propiately on the bases of their architecture and vases. Modern 
decorators, in theirignorance and poverty of invention, apply it 
without reference to its primary intention. Human and animal 
forms and drapery were all equally subjected to this noble con- 
yentionalism. The subjects thus treated were too numerous for 
description. The Greek mythology and system of symbolism 
afforded inexhaustible motives for the pencil of the artist, of which 
he was able to make admirable use according to the destination 
of the vase. 

The chronological classification of vases is extremely difficult, 
because of the tendency, particularly in those designed for 
religious uses, to revert to archaic types. 

The most primitive, probably, are those found in the islands of 
the Archipelago, Rhodes, Corfu, etc., and Cypress. They proba- 
bly date from the tenth or twelfth century before the Christian 
era, and are well exemplified in the Cesnola collection. Next 
in order come the vases imitated from Asiatic originals, orna- 
mented with fantastic animals, syrens, sphinxes, winged goddesses, 
and the like, the ground sprinkled with flowers similar to those 
found on Assyrian bas reliefs. Vases of this style were imitated 
long after art had reached a high point of development, so that 
itis almost impossible to distinguish between the originals and 
the later imitations. 

The early Corinthian vases resemble those just described. 
Theracles, a potter of Corinth, made his work so famous that the 
name ‘‘Theracleian’’ came to be applied, not only to cups of 
earthenware, but to those of glass, gold and silver. It is on the 
vases of Corinth that the earliest inscriptions have been found in 
ancient Greek characters. Singularly enough, the researches at 
Cervetri, the ancient Agyllain Etruria, have brought to light great 
numbers of these potteries. 


History fortunately provides an answer to the question as to 
why they should have been found so far from the place of their 
manufacture. Demaratus, a merchant noble of Corinth, of the 
family of the Bacchiadz, being threatened bya conspiracy in his na- 
tive city, fled to Etruria, taking with him a large body of retainers 
and artists, who are supposed to have introduced light and art 
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into Italy. This emigration took place B. C. 655. Much con- 
fusion has existed with regard to the Etruscan potteries, both 
Greek and Asiatic productions having been erroneously classed 
under that convenient name. ‘rhe fact, however, seems to be, 
that the genuine Etruscan potteries are very different, both in 
form and composition, from the Greek. The paste of which they 
are made is inferior, and the shape and style of their form and 
ornament is not unlike the grotesque barbarism of American 
potteries. 

A fact eminently significant of the Greek origin of painted 
vases is that none have been found except in localities known to 
have been colonized by the Greeks. Pompeii, Herculaneum and 
Stabiz have not one to show, whereas Nola and Cumez have pro- 
duced endless examples, and it is to the cities of Magna Grecia 
that the Museums of Europe are chiefly indebted for the superb 
specimens they exhibit. 

In the earliest of these Italo-Greek vases, we find the ground to 
be yellow or red, while the decoration is laid on in brilliant black 
enamel. We trace a perceptible advance in them over those be- 
fore described. The outlines of the design are sketched with a 
sharp pointed instrument. High lights of white and purplish red 
enliven the painting ; the naked portions of the bodies of the 
women are white, as well as the hair and beard of old men, and 
the chariot horses are alternately white and black. Still, the heads 
are stiff and drawn only in profile, the muscular movements are 
awkward and exaggerated, while no attempt seems yet to have been 
made to group the figures harmoniously. Nevertheless, these 
paintings possess a severity of outline which is full of dignity. 

The next class of Italo-Greek vases consists of those in which 
the ground is black, while the decorations are red. These are far 
more numerous than the preceding, and are much more harmoni- 
ous in effect. The outlines of the figures were traced on the 
ground, which was then covered with black lustre, leaving the red 
design untouched. Thusthe decoration was heft out, or réserve, as 
the process was called inthe Rouen potteries. After this, the fine 
lines of the features and the drapery were filled in with black, with 
wonderful delicacy and accuracy. It is difficult to decide the pre- 
cise period when the use of the black enamel on the red ground 
gave place to the reverse, or réservé, decoration. Indeed, there 
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are vases on which both systems of ornamentation were employed, 
and the name of the same potter has been found on pieces of both 
styles. The character of the drawing offers a more certain guide 
as todate. ‘The Archaic school of art in Greece seems to have ex- 
isted as late as B. C. 460, or quite to the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury before ourera. Phidias, the greatest of Greek sculptors, was 
probably born B. C. 490, the time of the battle of Marathon. 
His career as asculptor would therefore have begun near B.C. 464. 
The characteristics of the school of art which he founded was 
ideal beauty of the highest order, free on the one hand from the 
stiffness of the hieratic school which preceded him, on the other 
from the meretricious grace of his successors. His death took 
place B. C. 432. It seems but natural to place the date of the best 
vases during the time that his influence must have prevailed 
through Greece and her colonies. ‘Thus we find the outlines of 
the figures acquiring a new grace, the faces of the women are 
readily to be distinguished from those of the men by the difference 
in expression, and the form and quality of the vase improve in a 
corresponding manner. 

As in art, in all other branches, however, this period of perfec- 
tion is of but short duration. The acquisition of the power of 
technical expression seems just to precede decay. So it was with 
Gothic art. When the architect seemed to have overcome 
every mechanical difficulty, and to be able to carry his ribs and 
groins as high as his ambition could prompt, that moment the 
soul of Gothic architecture took its flight, leaving only its skele- 
ton behind. So also with the art of the Renaissance. Michael 
Angelo, in the pride of his almost superhuman genius, rejected 
with scorn the ideal repose and dignity of the Florentine school. 
and the tender grace of the Umbrian school, to grapple with 
anatomical difficulties and physical development. His followers, 
unable to imitate his nobler qualities as an artist, copied his exag- 
gerations, and thus it is to the false idea of art introduced by him 
that we must ascribe the decline which followed his death. 

Greek art underwent a similar deterioration. The Ionic or 
Asiatic school, with its sensuous perceptions of beauty, its idealism 
of form, not of character, at unce degraded it. The heroic spirit 
and religious earnestness which preceded the Peloponnesian war 
were followed by habits of luxury and self-indulgence. Praxiteles 
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and Scopas, Zeuxis and Parrhasius, were the representatives, the 
former in sculpture, the latter in painting, of the gradually debasing 
taste of the day. The potters, sensitive as are all artists, no mat- 
ter how humble their sphere, to surrounding influences, and find- 
ing that the simple colors heretofore employed no longer satisfied 
their patrons, applied purple, yellow, gold and white to their vases, 
whose forms became eccentric to correspond. The Rhyton, a 
drinking-cup ending at the bottom in the head of some animal, 
and double-faced vases, were invented. The handles were twisted 
into knots and scrolls. The delicate borders of foliage, instead 
of marking the curves and base of the vase, meandered among 
the figures painted on its sides. Simplicity had given place to 
overloaded ornament, and the purity of the Greek art was 
departed never to be revived in its perfection. It is toward the 
end of the fourth century before our era that we must place the 
commencement of the decadence. 

If it be asked why, since we of the nineteenth century have 
the models to imitate, and better mechanical appliances than the 
Greeks themselves possessed, should not we reproduce Greek pot- 
tery? We reply, that when any artistic object is exac¢/y imitated 
or copied, it is because the inspiration which created the original 
is extinct. Copies, engravings, photographs, are doubless admi- 
rable things, serving to train the eye in the absence ef originals, 
and most important when, as in frescoes and other perishing em- 
bodiments of art, the originals are in danger of being lost. Other 
than this a copy is simply a lifeless thing. 

Particularly is this the case with regard to imitations of Greek 
art. The ideas which supplied the stimulus to Hellenic inspira- 
tion have passed out of existence The system of symbolism, 
which to the Greeks was full of meaning, is now a matter of 
speculation to the student. Their domestic habits are equally 
subjects of curiosity and research. Their religion is to us an 
ab’urdity. The soul has left it ages ago. Why shall we try to 
galvanize it into life? If instead of servilely copying the models 
bequeathed to us by the Greeks, we set ourselves to the far more 
difficult task of following their example before their days of degen- 
eracy, and eschewing everything that is meretricious in art, devote 
ourselves to representing only what is noblest, purest and simplest, 
might there not be some hope of the long-expected revival that 
many despair of? 
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UEBERWEG’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


A History of Philosophy from Thales to the present time. By Dr. 
Friederich Ueberweg, late Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Koenigsberg. Translated from the fourth (?) Ger- 
man edition, by Geo. S. Morris, A. M., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Michigan, with additions by 
Noah Porter, L.L.D., President of Yale College. Two vol- 
umes large 8v6. Pp. xvi. 487, 561. New York, Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 

There are signs of the times that go to show that philosophy, 
metaphysic, speculation, is not out of date yet inthis third quarter 
of the nineteenth century. All the questions raised by modern 
science are found to run out intothis field. Darwinism brings 
men back to the old issues that occupied Descartes and Kant. 
Comtists proclaim an age of science, in which men will at last 
recognize the fact, as Goethe did, that it is not for them to solve 
the mystery of the universe, and so be content with a knowledge 
of the relative and the phenomenal ; but men will also remember 
that Goethe said that man is born to attempt the solution. And 
so in the very heart of this most utilitarian nation, in u:xbilical 
St. Louis, within hearing of the scream of a thousand steamboat 
and a hundred locomotive whistles, a man of practical faculty and 
clear business insight publishes and finds readers for a Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy, chiefly devoted to the exposition of the 
most abstruse of German thinkers, that Hegel whom even his 
countrymen find hardly intelligible. There is a fascination, a 
witchcraft in the matter that cannot be resisted, and which to 
practical men seems inexplicable. 

But the most practical man has experienced in other forms what 
is the very essence of this witchcraft. Two facts—it may be of 
trade or it may be of politics—that had seemed to him sundered 
and separate, are suddenly united in one broader and higher con- 
ception. He perceives that they are but two faces of the same 
fact—that they rest in a common ground. In the instant of that 
perception he feels what is of the essence of the philosopher’s de- 
light in pure speculation. But as he would remain ‘a practical 
man,’’ let him beware how far he follows the impulse to pursue 
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that delight. Let him ‘‘draw the line somewhere,” draw it 
clearly and sharply and with precision, or he will be carried head- 
long into pure metaphysics. Starting from election returns or 
sacks of wheat, he will be led on by the sacred hunger toa theory 
of ‘‘the absolute.’’ He has begun to philosophize, to see one 
fact where he saw two, and that is where he will end if he be not 
careful. ‘* The end of philosophy,’’ says Bacon, ‘‘is the intuition 
of the unity,’’ and every abolition of an apparent diversity is but 
one step toward that last intuition. 

‘« Then all scientific men are philosophers.’’ To be sure they 
are ; in England and America they have been exciting the laughter 
of the metaphysical schools by dubbing themselves ‘‘ philosophers”’ 
for some two centuries back. A distinguished metaphysician 
told us that he once attended a seance of our own P!rilosophical 
Society, and found them discussing the best method of destroying 
worms at the roots of trees; he thought that when philosophy had 
got that far it ought to take a vermifuge. But if metaphysicians 
are philosophers kav efoyyv, the name belongs in a lesser degree to 
every scientific man; all are engaged in a search for the unities, 
in tracing the isolated facts of experience to the underlying laws 
or order which unite them, and then in showing how these lines 
of law and force all converge toward a centre, whither the em 
pirical eye cannot follow them. The talk of the practical 
services that science has rendered obscures this. Half the great 
physicists cared nothing, and care nothing, for the use of their 
discoveries. To know the truth about the universe, and by the 
truth to be made free from old errors and misinterpretations, is 
their aim. Agassiz had no time to stop and make money, as his 
utilitarian friend, the lecture agent, wanted him. Of him it was 
as true as of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, that he loved knowledge 
apart from its use, or as Aubrey de Vere, says : 


Sedulous and proud to give her 
The whole of his great heart for her own sake ; 
For what she is; not what she does, or what can make. 


Bacon himself, whom Macaulay has so eloquently slandered in 
this connection, tells us that ‘‘as the vision of light is more excel- 
lent and beautiful than its manifold uses, so surely the very con- 
templation of things as they are,—without superstition or impos- 
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ture, error or confusion—is in itself a thing worth more than all 
use we make of what we discover there.”’ 

And if it is true of the scientific world, that the philosophic 
impulse to the intuition of unity is the root of its activity, much 
more true is it of a sphere in which a far greater horror of philoso- 
phy is current. Religion is eminently an impulse toward unity. 
Schleiermacher’s famous Discourses on Religion addressed toEducated 
Persons who despise tt, starts from this very point in one of the 
most masterly arguments ever addressed to the human reason. 
“Say what you will,’’ he declares, ‘‘of the Church and its forms ; 
I do not at this moment care to defend them. But if you cast off 
religion, you give up the unity of your life. Your powers and 
affections are frittered away upon a multitude of objects, with no 
common principle or bond to unite them. You thus come short 
of the highest culture possible to man. Granted that some rush 
to the other extreme, and became so religious as to give up our 
common human sympathies, and are absorbed in the single object 
of their devotion. But two wrongs won’t make one right.’? In 
a word, all religion is a practical philosophy. It is theistic when 
it discovers a living God, the source of all good and life and ex- 
istence. It is Christian when it confesses a Son of God, who is 
also the son of man, the Head and the Centre of the human race. 
It is spiritual when it finds in Christ, revealed in men’s hearts 
through His Spirit, the centre of the individual life, about whom 
its parts gather into organic wholeness. It is churchly, when it 
acknowledges a fellowship or communion of all who are Christians 
in one household of faith, visibly established by the founder Him- 
self, and endowed with outward signs and seals of its traditional 
authority and historical origin. All these are but so many unities 
apprehended as existing, where otherwise man had seen only 
diversity and severance. 

Yet the religionist cries out against ‘‘vain philosophy.’’ So 
Paul, with every great critic, pronounced the current philosophy 
of the East, in the days of Nero, a mixty maxty of half understood 
speculations devised by traders in opinions. But if there is a vain 
philosophy, there must, by contrast, be one that is not so, and 
Paul foand something worth quoting in the hymn of the Stoic 
Cleanthes. Plato brought Justin Martyr and Augustine to Christ, 
and furnished Clemens of Alexandria, Basil and the Gregories 
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with weapons to defend Christianity. Clemens well says, in 
answer to such despisers of a// philosophy, that if we made up our 
minds to philosophize as little as possible, we would first have to 
go over the field so as to learn the bounds we must not pass. 

But while every scientific man and every religious thinker is in 
his measure a philosopher, the name especially belongs to those 
whose calling it is to address themselves directly to the problem. 
We say ‘‘calling,’’ for we cannot regard speculation as the caprice 
of individuals. Some there are who are inwardly driven to give 
to themselves and their fellows a full and complete rationale of 
the lives they lead, the thoughts they think, the relations that 
bind them to others and to the universe, and the nature of that 
world outside them. They cannot live intellectually from hand 
to mouth, and ‘“‘ take life as it comes ;’’ they are driven to seek 
larger formulas and more comprehensive forms of thought than 
undigested experience furnishes. They must attempt the solution 
of the riddle of the universe, and try to pierce through from the 
seen and temporal and relative to the unseen, eternal and absolute, 
or at least persuade their fellow-men that the attempt to do so is 
neither a blunder nor a blasphemy. 

A multitude of books, mostly of the worthless and chaotic sort, 
show us that such minds exist among us, and are striving to 
these ends. The ‘‘ big swelling words of vanity’’ that fill many of 
them are no proof that their authors are incapable of better things. 
What they chiefly lack is a right philosophic propadentic—a 
training first in logic, mathematics and the pure sciences, aud then 
in the history of philosophy itself. They need to be made to feel 
that they are members of an order whose sacred succession comes 
down through the ages, whose “azson a’ etre is the welfare of man- 
kind and not their own poor vanity. They need to feel that their 
value is not in the factitious originality that casts off all previous 
forms of speech and modes of thought, but rather in their sharing 
in a work shared in already by a great multitude of minds, and 
so ‘‘entering the circle of the great dependence of all things— 
secure that there is no independence of heart or mind on any 
other terms.’’ They will work healthfully and nobly when they 
learn that the history of human thought has not been hitherto, as 
we hear from many pulpits, a weltering chaos of no results, of 
empty and fruitless speculations, but a vast and steady advance 
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from age to age. They are not to light the torch by superhuman 
exertions, and bring light fev sa//um upon a benighted world, but 
rather to pass the torch already lighted to other hands. We can 
only hope for the future by believing in the past and reverencing 
its achievements. Every great discoverer in the scientific field 
started from the discoveries of his predecessors. And again, it is 
not by lazy feminine intuitions of the Bronson Alcott type that 
we are to found a school .of American philosophers. In the 
sweat of brow or of brain all lasting results are to be achieved. 
Honest philosophy prizes hard and patient thought and its logical 
results, more than brilliant guesses. It sends men to investigate 
the facts of man’s inner life, and of the world into which that life 
opens, with all the care, patience, humility and suspension of 
judgment that scientific men devote to the world of nature. 

For these reasons we are glad to welcome such a work as this 
of Ueberweg’s in an English form, as a most valuable ally to all 
wholesome and purifying agencies in the world of mind. It isone 
ofaseries of able histories of philosophy that have enriched German 
literature since the death of Hegel, by such masters as Michelet, 
Sigwart, Marbach, Kuno Fischer, the younger Reinhold, Scholten, 
Duhring, Erdman and Zeller. We hope that Ueberweg will 
meet with such a reception as to lead to the translation of some of 
the others, especially the two last, and to the preparation of more 
satisfactory native histories than we as yet possess. 

Not that our literature is absolutely wanting in this department. 
Stanley’s AZistory of ancient philosophy was one of the first ever 
written. Enfield’s dreary abridgment of Brucker is still inflicted 
on those who put their trust in ‘‘ Manuals of English Reading.” 
Tennemann’s brief A/anua/ exists into two English versions, but 
the book is a mass of short notices only, and the more common of 
the two translations is grossly interpolated by an unconscientious 
editor, with statements that would have set that rather narrow and 
hard-headed Kantian’s hair on end. The ancient part of Ritter’s 
laborious work was translated and printed at Oxford, but can hardly 
becalled published. Dr. Henry givesusa good version of his master 
Cousin’s History, which in spite of its French faults has great value. 
Dr. Murdoch, of New Haven, long ago wrote a short sketch of 
German philosophy, when the interest excited by Coleridge and 
Henry had turned men’sattention in that direction, but it is now 
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forgotten even in New Haven; Dr. Porter does nut name it. We 
have two translations of Schwegler’s very able but brief A/anual, 
of which the Scotch edition by Stirling is enriched with valuable 
notes. But the book passes from the Neoplationists to Bacon in 
nine pages, and never once names John Scotus Erigena! The 
History of Ancient Philosophy,by Archer Butler, lacks depth and tho- 
roughness, standing in decided contrast to what is found on the 
same subject in the Remains of the late Prof. Ferrier. Blakey’s 
books are valuable by bits only ; they are collections of facts useful 
to the historian. Mackintosh, Whewell, and some others, have 
written well of the history of Ethical philosophy, especially in 
England. 

Almost the only native book on the subject that ranks in ability 
and completeness beside the great German historians, is Profes- 
sor Maurice’s History of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, 
Originally a sketch contributed to a volume of the Zncyclopedia 
Metropolitana, he re-wrote it with great care, in four volumes of 
very unequal size, and just before his death the four were repro- 
duced in two, with no change save a new preface. It is one of 
the richest and most attractive books in English literature. The 
large, generous thought of the author warms every page; it is at 
once a history of society and of the great drifts of thoughi. But, 
technically, it is not a history of philosophy. Its author detested 
systems, while he delighted in order, and he has treated his sub- 
ject accordingly. The authors of the philosophies are here, 
sketched in their weakness and their strength (especially the lat- 
ter), and with a delicate humor, a fine conscientiousness, a vivid 
appreciation of character, and a desire to find and confess the 
presence of all things noble and of good report. Some of the 
results are given; but not the systems as systems, in their entire 
development from an inward centre of thought. And then the 
book really closes with Kant and Jacobi, little more than a few 
glances at authors of our own century following. 

Dr. Ueberweg’s book is one of very great merit. Its author 
was a man not unworthy to sit in the chair of Kant. In some 
sense a disciple of Benecke, he shared in the impulse of that 
school to turn away from pure metaphysic as comparatively barren, 
and make inductive psychology the chief part of philosophy. 
But he had learned much from Trendelenburg also, and shared 
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in his preference for logic as the safest form of @ priori philos- 
ophy, as may be seen from his System of Logic and History of 
Logical Doctrines previously translated. In his later years he was 
involved in a controversy with an English admirer of Berkeley as 
to the tenability of the Irish bishop’s idealism. He published a 
translation of Berkeley’s Principles of Knowledge, with annota- 
tions, which have appeared in English in the very excellent edi- 
tion of that book which Rev. Dr. Krauth has recently published. 
In these Annotations he certainly comes nearer than any of his 
predecessors to what Hamilton pronounces an impossibility, ¢. ¢., 
a logical refutation of Berkeley’s system. 

As a historian of philosophy, Dr. Ueberweg is, like Tenne- 
mann, Ritter and Reinhold, a man of talent, industry, patience 
and vast information, without being like Kuno Fischer, Erdmann, 
and Zeller, a man of genius, of profoud searching insight and 
artistic power of presentation. He gets at his subject mechani- 
cally, not dynamically. His analysis gives you all the facts, but 
often leaves out the informing life that bound them into an or- 
ganic whole. His workshop is a clear, collected understanding, 
whose every power and possession is fully under his hand. He 
knows how well he can do his work, and does it. The man of 
genius does better than he knows how. Such a mind as Ueber- 
weg’s, of course, is more in sympathy with one set of philosophers 
than another, and is likely not to do full justice to the latter. 
Such another historian was Tennemann, who understood all that 
lay in the hard, clear Kantian lines of thought, but needed a 
Rixner to complete his Hs¢ory by writing another, equally one- 
sided, in which those whom Tennemann had misrepresented with 
the best intentions had fair play given them. Dr. Ueberweg 
needs a Rixner. This is seen, not only in the quality of the ac- 
count given of more eminent men, where the quantity cannot be 
found fault with, but also in the exceeding brevity of the space 
allotted to others. Malebranche, for instance, receives a notice 
four lines in length. His doctrine of knowledge is stated as an 
outcome of the Cartesian dualism. His independent merits as a 
thinker, and as the founder of a school that held its ground in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and even the Jesuit Order, and his fa- 
mous controversy with Arnauld,are utterly ignored ; as are Pere An- 
dre and others of his disciples. Jakob Béhme gets whole ten 
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lines, in which we have a single salient point of his theosophy 
stated, and stated wrongly. Generous allowance for the man 
whom Schelling regarded as ‘‘a theogonic spirit,’’ and Hegel as 
‘*the profoundest of philosophers,’’ and as justly called “the 
Teutonic philosopher.’? On pages 223-4, indeed, BGhme’s ideas 
are reproduced at second hand in the analysis of Schelling’s treat- 
ise On Freedom. Of Boehme’s school, (Etinger’s and all the 
earlier names are entirely ignored ; St. Martin all but ignored. 
Baader gets two pages, mostly made up from title-pages. His 
views occupy fourteen lines, and the statement reads as if borrowed 
from a book- notice in some Avrchenzeitung or Kirchenblatt. lt is 
something gained, however, that Baader’s school have at last con- 
vinced even the Ueberwegs that their master never was, and there- 
fore never ceased to be, a disciple of Schelling ; that Schelling had 
much rather studied under Baader. But we do not hesitate to 
say that Ueberweg never read a whole page of any one of the 
works that he quotes as authorities—a very imperfect list—in re- 
gard to B6hme and Baader. 

Ueberweg’s strongest point is the bibliography of philosophy. 
He furnishes the student with just the guidance that he needs, if 
he would undertake independent investigation. Nothing but a 
perusal of these closely printed lists of book-titles, interspersed 
with briefremarks, will give a clear notion of the vast labor that has 
been expended upon philosophy and its history in Germany, Hol- 
land, France and Italy, and the number of minds, many of the 
first order, that have concentrated their attention upon clearing 
up single and often microscopic points, and so contributing to the 
completeness of such a book as this. The dissertations, pro- 
grammes and articles of the Continental professors and teachers 
make up a large part of this vast bulk. Any of these gentlemen 
is as much delighted to discern a neglected light in medizval 
philosophy, or an ignored nexus between two Greek doctrines or 
schools, as is one of our Shaksperean microscopists, who 

Believes he sees two points in Hamlet’s soul 

Unsiezed by the Germans, yet, which view he’ll print. 
And then intermediate between these masters of detail and the 
general historian, come the historians who have gathered up the 
resulis for a whole period into works of vast labor and acuteness. 
Such are Braniss and Zei!er—mav we not add Ferrier ?—in the 
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department of ancient philosophy. Under their hands the old 
chaotic story of Greek speculation, in spite of ugly chasms in the 
literature, now discloses to us its meaning, order and connection. 
In the medizval history the French have accomplished most. 
Cousin’s studies in the Neo-Platonists, to whom he was led by his 
affinity for their eclecticism, brought him to their medizval 
scholars, some of whom learned Neo-Platonism from the Latin 
translations of Porphyry that Boethius made, while others, like 
John Scotus Erigena, learnt it at second-hand in the writings of 
“Dionysius the Areopagite’’—a man of straw of the sixth cen- 
tury—and his commentator, Maximus the Confessor. Then came 
Cousin’s grand find of the lost treatises of Abzelard, and French 
zeal and pride were all awake to glorify the great medizval teach- 
ers who founded and illustrated the University of Paris, and made 
France for centuries the centre of the literary and intellectual 
movements of Europe. In the history of modern philosophy each 
people has accomplished most in the study of its own, although 
Frenchmen love to plume themselves on the idea that all opinions 
must come to Paris for naturalization before they can become Eu- 
ropean, German philosophy can hardly be said to have reached 
Paris yet; it was not even heard of there, in spite of the labors of 
Villers in Kant’s behalf, until it had penetrated every other coun- 
try in Europe. Except the generous appreciation of the Italian 
Vico and the German Krause, we know of no thinker outside 
France, not even Leibnitz, who owes anything in this regard to 
the French. Krause’s verbose and artificial system seems to suit 
the Latin mind admirably. A considerable number of French- 
men follow him, though he has now hardly any school in Germany, 
and in Spain a vigorous group of young philosophers almost wor- 
ship him as the grandest philosophic mind of the age! 

Professor Morris has added greatly to the value of the book by 
supplementing the two brief accounts of later German thinkers 
with extracts from Erdmann. ‘This is especially true of Trende- 
lenberg, Létze and Ulrici, three very interesting writers, and all of 
them more exact and scientific in their form, and therefore more 
likely to interest English and American students, than most of the 
German philosophers. The most bumptious Anglo-Saxon despiser 
of the dominant German tendencies, would find in these men, and in 
Herbart and Benecke,authors as much to his mind as Locke or Paley 
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These later chapters of the book show how absurd the opinion 
is that we sometimes hear expressed, that German philosophy 
ended its career with Hegel. The half century between the pub- 
lication of the Critique of the Pure Reason and the death of Hegel, 
was indeed the most vigorous and productive in German philoso- 
phy as in German literature. There were giants in those days, 
But in the criticism of what was then done, the reconciliation of 
the sharp antitheses then developed in a higher synthesis, and 
even in independent original work, the philosophers of Germany 
have not been idle. When twenty years ago materialism, as at once 
the reaction froma one-sided idealism and the fruit of an exclusive 
devotion to the natural sciences, began to assert itself, philosophy 
showed how much strength it could put forth. Moleschott, 
Biichner, Vogt, and their ilk, found at least their match in Wagner, 
Lange, Schaller, etc., and in fighting the pessimism of Schopen- 
hauer and his school, especially in the form given to it by Hart- 
mann in his Phzlosophy of the Unconscious, the other schools show 
all their old vigor. 

The translation has two long additions in the second volume. 
The first is by President Porter, and concerns English and Amer- 
ican philosophy. We get the impression from reading it that Dr. 
Porter began to write a very elaborate treatise, but ‘* was inot able 
the finish’’ upon that scale. His work reminds us of the western 
politician’s description of political platforms, which he compared 
to a far-west turnpike that opened wide and grand, with a row of 
trees on each side, but by and by narrowed to a bridle-path, and 
then dwindled to a squirrel-track and ran up a tree. The close of 
each department is just a long string of names and title-pages, 
with hardly a hint beyond. 

But Dr. Porter’s subjective views have had a worse influence 
than his lack of space. The perspective of the subject seems to 
be taken from the Scotch corner of the field, and the farther a 
man is from that corner, the worse he fares and the smaller he 
looks. Reed has eight pages; the rest of the Scotch school 
about five each; the two Mills, nine. Alexander Knox is not 
named at all, and Samuel Taylor Coleridge gets sixteen lines 
Disgraceful as the fact is, there have been mystics who wrote 
English,—found a vehicle for their insanities in the same lan- 
guage as has been honored to express the views of the common 
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sense school. They even philosophized in it. Such were Peter 
Sterry, John Everhard, Thomas Bromley, John and Samuel 
Pordage in the seventeenth century, and William Law in the 
eighteenth. In a German history something would be said about 
them, if only to slap them, or kick them. Sterry’s strange book 
on the will, would hardly escape notice. But Dr. Porter has bet- 
ter sense; he lets them alone most severely—he passes by such 
fellows as rather a discredit, of whom it is as well to say nothing. 
His arithmetic justifies him. His first proportion ran—Reed : 
Coleridge :: 8 pages: 16 lines. Substitute Sterry or Law for Cole- 
ridge, and the sixteen lines become silence. Yet Southey and 
F. D. Maurice and Mrs. Augustus Hare admired Sterry, while 
John Sterling says of Law’s answer to Manderville: ‘I have 
never seen in our language the elementary ground of a rational 
ideal philosophy, as opposed to empiricism, stated with nearly 
the same clearness, simplicity and force.’’ 

In the notice of Baxter,nothing is said of his logical speculations, 
in which Coleridge says he anticipated Kant’s schematism. 
Nothing is said of Henry More’s Philosophie Teutonicae Censura, 
or of his and Glanville’s Zax Orientals. ‘The whole account of 
the Cambridge school is amazingly deficient, if we consider that 
Dr. Porter had Tullock’s Rational Theology before him. 

Some sort of rough classification of the names massed at the 
end should have been attempted, such as to point out by them- 
selves the new Berkeleyans, the Hamiltonians, the champions and 
the opponents of the evolution theory, the school of Coleridge, 
the British and American Hegelians. Especially disappointing 
is the notice of the late F. D. Maurice, a man who has set more 
men a-thinking, and in purely philosophic lines too, than any 
other man since Hegel and Coleridge. Dr. Porter quotes two of 
his treatises without his name, in his notice of Dean Mansel, and 
then a few pages farther on gives us the name of Prof. Maurice 
and the titles of three of his books, and not even those correctly. 
He does not appear to know of Dorner’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Zhe 
Mansel-Maurice Controversy,’’ He omits Maurice’s Kingdom of 
Christ, which contains more genuine philosophy, or what Plato 
or Augustine would regard as such, than all the books of the 
Scotch school from Hutcheson to Hamilton. Maurice’s books 
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are moulding the thought of a multitude of the generation now 
growing into manhood, more than all their recognized teachers. 
The American part of Dr. Porter’s work is equally unsatisfac- 
tory. Jonathan Edwards, is the only single name that receives 
much attention, but he deserves all he gets.. Prof. Maurice well 
says: ‘* Even at the end of a century...... the treatise of Jonathan 
Edwards on Zhe Freedom of the Will, stillremains the most origi- 
naland in some respects the most important product’’ of Ameri- 
can literature. But even Edwards has not fair play at Dr. Porter’s 
hands ; so completely does he move in the Scottish groove of 
thought. To him philosophy means the discussion of what and 
how we know; and the grounds of our certainty; it means to 
find a satisfactory answer to Hume’s puzzling questions. And so 
to him Edwards is a philosopher because he agreed with Berkeley, 
and his chief diploma of recognition as a philosopher is that 


Dugald Stewart patted him on the back and said, ‘‘ not so bad for. 


a Yankee, now;’’ and so the remarkable ontology of Edwards is 
passed by as not to the point. For the same reason, it may be 
supposed, there is no attempt to describe the systems of later 
American thinkers. | What is the transcendentalism of the Con- 
cord school? Dr. McCosh has devoted a considerable space in 
one of his books to proving that he does not know; Dr. Porter 
avoids his worse than ridiculous blunders ; but of Emerson he can 
only say that he belongs rather to the imaginative than to the 
scientific department of philosophy. Scientific men would be the 
first to repudiate that distinction, and to tell Dr. Porter that the 
imagination is the instrument of science. But if Emerson belongs 
to any department of philosophy, a historian of philosophy cannot 
afford to ignore him. Among the omissions we notice that—as 
already said—Dr. Murdock’s little History of German Philosophy 
is passed by. So is Judge Stallo’s very able work, Zhe Philosophy 
of Nature, in which the views of Schelling and Oken, but especially 
Hegel, are expounded, and the current atomic theory of the scien- 
tific world is exploded. Sois Dr. C. P. Krauth’s edition of Flem- 
ing’s Vocabulary of Philosophy. ¥rothingham’s Philosophy of the 
Absolute is described as Swedenborgian, which is not our impres- 
sion of it. 

The second addition, by Dr. Vincenzo Botta, is a sketch of 
Italian philosophy, from the era of the Renaissance to our own 
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days. To us, as to most readers, the field is entirely new, especially 
the latter part. We had heard of Vico, Gioberti and Vera, and 
had read them in translations, but of names not less illustrious we 
knew nothing whatever. The notices are clear and well propor- 
tioned, if not long, and the author seems to be completely the 
master of his subject. He has certainly introduced us to a very 
considerable body of interesting thinkers, and has furnished to 
many of us a new motive to master the musical language of his 
native country. 

We take leave of the work, wishing it a wide circulation, and 
hoping that we shall have many more like it. Any fault we 
have to find with its details is but a trifle in comparison with our 
admiration of it as a whole, and we hope to see it exert a great 
and good influence upon the intellect of the land. 

Joun Dyer. 











CARMEN XXXVIII. 


Persia’s pomp, my boy, I hate; 

For me no linden chaplets plait ; 

Cease to seek where blooming late, 
The last rose lingers. 


Plain myrtle suits your brows and mine, 

Drinking beneath this shady vine ; 

Suits thee in simple wreaths to twine 
With idle fingers. 





NEW BOOKS. 


“THE New Cuemistry.’’ By Josiah P. Cooke, Jr., Erving Profes- 
sor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard University. (In- 
ternational Scientific Series, 1874.) 

_ These lectures, delivered before the Lowell Institute, in Boston, 

in the autumn of 1872, aim to show in a popular way the reasons 

for that complete change which chemistry has undergone in its 
fundamental theories, and even in its language; a change which, 
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while setting adrift many chemists of the old school. has shed 
additional light on all that was previously known, and widened 
the fields of research. 

To accomplish this task before a popular audience was an under- 
taking of such boldness, that before Tyndall had demonstrated 
the possibility of thus handling equally abstruse subjects no one 
would have attempted it. 

Much of the admirable method of Tyndall is to be found in 
these lectures, together with much of Hofmann’s ingenuity in the 
discussion of experiments. 

This method brings again to noticea striking feature of modern 
science, as interpreted by its masters; namely, their ability to 
adapt it to the comprehension of persons of ordinary culture. 

Ambiguity, long words, and a lack of candor in acknowledging 
what is not yet understood, are now-a-days becoming the distinc- 
tive characteristics of the charlatan. If Galileo were alive and 
wished to preserve his scientific reputation, he could not now 
put off the scientific inquirer who asked an explanation of the 
stand of the mercury in a closed tube, by any such dictum of a 
previous philosophy as that ‘‘ nature abhorred a vacuum.”’ ‘The 
lecturers on science, and pre-eminently among them Tyndall, 
have introduced a most commendable habit of exact, trenchant 
statement and of perfect honesty; a desire to present to the 
minds of their auditors a clear picture of what is in their own— 
be it right or wrong—so that the layman is informed of just how 
far the knowledge of our leaders reaches, and what is still 
acknowledged as unknown. We feel justified in calling this a 
modein method of treatment, for almost all lectures and text- 
books of the past (and but too many of the present) confine 
themselves to a mere statement of the known, and even there 
cloud the subject (‘‘squid the topic,’’ as a learned modern natu- 
ralist calls it,) when on delicate ground; while they leave the 
imagination of the reader to be his only guide in defining the 
limits of the hitherto attained. 

We have made these remarks that we may render our warmest 
thanks to Prof. Cooke for following the lead of Hofmann and 
Tyndall, not only because this method is the best, but because 
we have needed some one to introduce it in this country. In no 
country in the world are there so many lecturers, and in none are 
there fewer lectures which deserve to be preserved in written form. 
The plan adopted by Prof. Cooke is original and thorough, and 
assisted by the vigor of his language and his skill in marshalling 
facts and extracting all the information from his experiments, 
it carries his hearers in thirteen lectures from molecular physics— 
the cradle of the science—to the most recent discoveries in or- 
ganic chemistry, and enables him to construct an outline of the 
whole subject, to point out the deficiencies of the old system and 
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the advantages of the modern, while incorporating and assimilat- 
ing all that is new, both in physics and chemistry. 

A sketch of this plan is somewhat as follows: In the first two 
lectures Prof. C. reviews our conceptions of matter, and embodies 
Sir W. Thompson’s latest researches on the limits of the size of 
molecules. An explanation of the laws of Mariotte, of Avogadro, 
and of Charles, leads to a considetation of the molecular motions 
in gases and liquids, and of the molecular structure of solids. 

In this connection the analogy between the rings and crosses 
observed when polarized light is passed through plates of Iceland 
spar and nitre, and the singly and doubly polar magnetic curves 
are alluded to as possibly suggesting molecular polarity as the 
cause of crystal formation. The third lecture expounds the 
methods devised by Dumas and Hofmann for ascertaining the mole- 
cular weight and specific gravity of thegases. The fourth deals with 
the division of the molecule, the definitions of chemical union, 
analysis and synthesis, and introduces the atomic theory, which 
the lecturer acknowledges to be provisional only. The fifth is 
devoted to establishing the separate existence of the elements and 
the laws of combination, and the sixth to the modes of determin- 
ing atomic weights, and the uses and meanings of chemical sym- 
bols. Here ground is broken for a comparison of the two sys- 
tems of theoretical chemistry. The seventh and eighth concern 
stoichiometry and the classification of re-actions, and the ninth 
handles the subject of combustion very deftly. The tenth con- 
tains a very interesting discourse on the nature of explosion, and 
its illustration by gunpowder and nitro-glycerine, in the light of 
the new chemistry, but this lecture concludes with a somewhat 
worn piece of metaphysical conservatism in a defense of the phlo- 
gistic theory. 

The eleventh lecture is an able disquisition on quantivalance ; 
the limits of its variation ; the fact that it presupposes structure, 
and the formation and combination of radicals. In the twelfth, 
the influence of the compound radicals on the molecule is shown, 
and Berzelius’ electro-chemical theory is applied to account for 
the replacement of the hydrogen atom in acids and bases by 
radicals which are their opposites in polarity. 

_ Lavoisier’s dualistic theory is shown to be incapable of account- 
ing for the facts of modern organic chemistry. 

Finally, the thirteenth and last lecture is a most masterly treat- 
ment of the theory of the types of organic structure. By the selec- 
tion of a few isomeric bodies, Prof. Cooke shows theimportance of 
Structure within the molecule, and cites several instances where the 
graphic symbols have indicated the possibility of several varieties 
of structure of a given compound molecule, before a search had 
been rewarded with the discovery of the isomers themselves. 

The defects in these lectures are comparatively few and unim- 
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portant, but it lightens the ungracious employment of pointing 
them out to think that the very excellence of the lectures has made 
them more noticeable. 

Such we would regard the contradictory statements as to the 
constitution of matter, which occur on pp. 14 and 102: for how 
can Prof. Cooke feel ‘‘ drawn to that view of nature which * * * 
sees in the cosmos, besides mind, only two essentially distinct 
beings, namely, matter and energy * * * * and which refers the 
qualities of substances to the affections of the one substratum 
modified by the varying play of forces’’ (p. 102), if he believes 
that ‘‘ if nature were made out of a single substance there could 
be no chemistry, even if there could be intelligences to study 
science at all?’’ (P. 14.) 

The remark (p. 33) that ‘‘ we cannot separate, to any consider- 
able extent, the molecules of water from each other * * * 
without changing the liquid into a gas,’’ depends for its correct- 
ness upon the meaning which we assign to ‘‘ considerable.’’ 

The statement (p. 68) that ‘‘ density, however, is a weight,”’ is 
in antagonism with the ordinarily accepted idea of density, as it is 
with a previous statement on the same page, that ‘‘ the density of 
a substance is the amount of matter in a unit volume of the sub- 
stance.”’ 

Again (p. 160) we are told that ‘the evolution of heat is an 
indication of chemical combination,’’ whereas the converse is the 
view generally entertained. 

In the chemical equation given (p 181) want of space seems to 
be an insufficient reason for omitting the reaction of chlorine on 
the zinc, and giving only thaton the copper of the tinsel. 

(P. 180) It is stated that ‘‘the symbol of one molecule repre- 
sents what we call a unit volume,’’ etc. This nomenclature seems 
to us to be inferior to the old method of considering the half 
molecular volume (sometimes called the ‘‘atom volume’’) as 
that unit. 

These objections are made in no hypercritical frame of mind, 
nor do we believe that they seriously detract from the value of a 
book which we can heartily recommend as the best of its kind 
which has come within our knowledge. 


Erasmus, His LIFE AND CHARACTER AS SHOWN IN His CORRES- 
PONDENCE AND Works. By Robert Blackley Drummond. 2 
vols. Pp. 413 and 380. London: Smith, Elder& Co. 1873. 
With portrait, 

Is a fairly brief account of the busy literary life of the chiefest 
man in the creation of modern literature. Erasmus is the author 
to whose industry, zeal and fertility are largely due the revival of 
classical learning, and that literary reformation which preceded 
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the great religious reformation of his great contemporaries—Lu- 
ther, Melancthon and Zwingli. Mr. Drummond shows a hearty 
appreciation for the love of letters, which was the great merit of 
Erasmus, and he discriminates sharply and fairly between his con- 
servative effort to reform within the church of Rome, and that 
violent and drastic revolution which produced the great reform 
and brought about the modern life of the church and the world. 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Drummond did not give a catalogue 
raisonée of the writings of Erasmus’, for he was certainly one of the 
most voluminous authors of that busy writing age in which he 
lived. Apart from his estimate of Erasmus as a reformer, Mr. 
Drummond’s volumes give, in a fairly readable way, a sketch of 
the enormous literary activity of that period of transition in which 
Erasmus lived and led so active a part. The universality of Latin 
as the language of letters and of memof the world brought him 
into close communion with his contemporaries in all the coun- 
tries where learning was cultivated, and nothing is more striking 
than the ease with which he moved from Holland to England, 
from France to Italy, all the while maintaining the most intimate 
relations with scholars, statesmen, princes, both temporal and ec- 
clesiastical, and yet needing but the one language with which to 
make his way everywhere. In this respect the cultivation ofa stricter 
nationality has been no great gain to those whose work is now lim- 
ited to their native speech, and whose scope of labor is therefore 
proportionably reduced. ‘To those of us who know Erasmus by 
his Adagia, his Copia, his Encomium More, his Familiar Collo- 
guies, and his Apothems, there is a charm in the almost garrulous 
fluency of a mind devoted to learning, and full of pleasant fancies, 
and a quaint yet gentle wit. But over and beyond these, the 
incubations of his learned leisure, there was a vast amount of solid 
work done by Erasmus, which had abundant merit in point of 
scholarship as compared to the learning of his day, and which had 
a vastly greater merit in the good it did by reviving a love of 
learning, and by bringing to the sacred writings, to the early fath- 
ers, and to the controversies of the church, a critical knowledge 
far beyond anything that was known before. As the translator of 
the New Testament, as the editor of Ambrose, of Augustin, of Ba- 
sil, of Chrysostom, of Cyprian, of Jerome, Erasmus did his share 
to bring about a real reform in the church. By his editions of 
Aristotle, of Cicero, of Juvenal, he broke the road for modern 
classical learning and criticism, and it is only by measuring the 
progress that has been made since his day that we can see how far 
he advanced beyond his contemporaries and his predecessors. He 
helped to overthrow the wretched ‘‘philosophy’’ of the school- 
men, and founded in its stead a learning that still lights up the 
world. He was one of the unconscious authors of the Reforma- 
tion itself, and indecd the great contest over him, both living and 
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dead, was to ascertain exactly where he stood on that, the great 
question of the day. ‘The best answer to it is found in Mr. Drum. 
mond’s account of his life and death. Apart, however, from all 
that is strictly personal, the book gives a picture of the literary 
life of men of learning in the sixteenth century, which cannot 
fail to instruct and interest those of the nineteenth who follow in 
their footsteps—‘‘ sed longo intervallo.”” 


MIND AND BopY—THE THEORIES OF THEIR RELATION. By Alex- 
ander Bain, LL. D., Professor of Logic in the University of 
Aberdeen. New York; D. Appleton & Co. Pp. 196. For 
sale by Porter & Coates. 

For any one anxious to become acquainted with the latest re- 
sults of mental science, we know no better treatise than this. 
Prof. Bain’s works upon psychology are standard books in England, 
and might perhaps be so in this country, were it not that every 
teacher of the subject thinks it necessary to publish his lectures as 
a text-book for the college in which he has a chair. Into these 
two hundred pages the author has condensed the facts which are 
discussed at greater length in his two larger volumes. But the con- 
densation is perfectly compatible with clearness. By a moderate 
degree of thought and attention, a novice may easily learn from 
Prof. Bain those results toward which the investigations of the 
last thirty years have tended, and which are themselves no doubt 
only provisional conclusions, to be corrected and amplified in the 
future. They are sufficiently wonderful, however, even in their 
present development, to reward a careful study. 

In his last chapter the author gives a summary of the conflict- 
ing theories entertained since the days of Aristotle, upon the 
relationship of mind to body. This chapter will be found not 
the least interesting in the book, containing as it does, in a com- 
pact form, information which must otherwise be sought in the 
pages of Scotus and Aquinas. But before he reaches it, the reader 
is in a position to judge between the rival doctrines of Spiritual- 
ism and Materialism ; to see where each has fallen short, and how 
they may be reconciled. Much of the difficulty has arisen from a 
misconception of what constitutes an explanation. ‘‘ With regard 
to the nature of gravity, we have, since the Newtonian discovery, 
learned to consider that as a solved problem, and a good example 
of what constitutes finality in scientific inquiries, namely, when 
we have generalized a natural connection to the utmost, ascer- 
tained its precise law, and traced its consequences. ‘That matter 
gravitates—that the property called inertia or resistance is united 
with the separate property of attraction at all distances—we accept 
as a fact, and unless, indeed, we saw our way to generalizing it 
one step further, we ask no more questions. So in the subject 
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before us there are two very distinct natural phenomena: the 
one we call consciousness, or mind; the other we call matter and 
material arrangements; they are united in the most intimate alli- 
ance. It is for us to study the nature of each in its own way, to 
determine the most general law of the alliance, and to follow 
them out intothe explanation of the facts in detail, and then, az 
with gravity, to rest and be thankful.”’ 

It will be seen that Mr. Bain recognizes the ultimate distinction 
between mind and body, and entertains no hope that one may be 
represented in terms of the other. Nor does he see any reason for 
complaint or bewilderment in this duality. ‘There is surely 
nothing to complain of in the circumstance that the elements of 
our experience are, in the last resort, not one, but two. If there 
were fifty ultimate experiences, none of them having a single pro- 
perty in common with any other, and if we had only our present 
limited powers of understanding, we might be entitled to com- 
plain of the world’s mysteriousness, in the one proper acceptation 
of mystery, namely, as overpowering our means of intellectual 
comprehension, as weighing us down with a load of unassimilable 
facts. But our actual difficulty is far short of this ; the institution 
of two distinct entities is not in itselfa crushing dispensation.”’ 

But Mr. Bain is at his best when he illustrates the positive side 
of his doctrine, the constant co-existence of the two entities, and 
the impossibility of mental action without a corresponding motion 
of the fibres and corpuscles of the brain. ‘The body of the book 
is devoted to a careful account of this connection, and to a de- 
scription of what takes place in the bodily organism from the 
moment when the nerve is impinged upon by a shock from with- 
out, to the ultimate outcome in muscular action and change of 
position. Popular phrases, such as that the mind and the body 
act upon each other, or that the mind uses the body as its instru- 
ment, are examined and objected to, and the real phenomenon is 
shown to be in all cases, ‘‘mind-body giving birth to mind- 
body.’’? One more quotation will illustrate the author’s story : 

‘We have every reason for believing that there is, in company 
with all our mental processes, av unbroken material succession. 
From the ingress of a sensation to the outgoing responses in action 
the mental succession is not for an instant dissevered from a phy- 
sical succession. A new prospect bursts upon the view: there is 
a mental result of sensation, emotion, thought, terminating in 
outward displays of speech or gesture. Parallel to this mental 
series is the physical series of facts—the successive agitation of the 
physical organs, called the eye, the retina, the optic nerve, optic 
centers, cerebral hemispheres, outgoing nerves, muscles, etc. 
While we go the round of the mental circle of sensation, emo- 
tion and thought, there is an unbroken physical circle of effects. 
It would be incompatible with everything we know of the cerebral 
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action to suppose that the physical chain ends abruptly in a phy- 
sical void, occupied by an immaterial substance, which immate- 
rial substance, after working alone, imparts its results to the other 
edge of the physical break, and determines the active response— 
two shores of the material with an intervening ocean of the im- 
material. ‘There is in fact no rupture of nervous continuity. The 
only tenable supposition is that mental and physical proceed to- 
ogether as undivided twins. When, therefore, we speak of a men- 
tal cause, a mental agency, we have always a two-sided cause. 
The effect produced is not the effect of mind alone, but of mind 
in company with body.’”’ 


YaLE LECTURES ON PREACHING. By Henry Ward Beecher. 
Second series. Pp. 330. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 
Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This second series of Mr. Beecher’s lectures on the Lyman 
Beecher Foundation, before the Theological Department of Yale 
College, was, like the first, delivered to crowded audiences, all the 
ministry of the city and its vicinity thronging the place of their 
delivery. The topics are more specific than in the first ; they 
cover such subjects as prayer-meetings, Bible-classes, church 
music, and the like, on all of which Mr. Beecher was something 
fresh and striking to say. A good deal of what issaid grows out 
of the workings of his own church in Brooklyn, which is not 
merely a large congregation of New Englanders devotedly attached 
to a brilliant pastor, but a centre of vigorous missionary work in 
the neighborhood. Now and then he gives us a glimpse from his 
own life, as when he says: 

‘*When I wasachild, my dear Aunt Esther used to promise that 
if I would be a good boy, she would read to me on Sunday after- 
noon about the ten plagues of Pharaoh; and I was enough of a 
Christian to like to see a fellow thrashed, so I always waated to 
hear about Pharaoh.”’ 

**The Methodist brethren take men literally right from the 
plow, from the flail, who cannot even speak good English. I 
knew good ‘Old Sorrells,’’ as we used to call him, of Indiana ; now 
a sound, well-educated, cultivated man—a man of great influence 
and power. But when he first went on the circuit in the White- 
water valley, he didn’t know enough to tell the number of the 
[chapter and] verse of the text. He had to count off from the 
beginning: ‘one, two, three, four,’ in order to announce ‘the 
fourth chapter and the sixteenth verse.’ ’’ 

Somebody should gather up the autobiographic passages from 
Beecher’s books, sermons and articles, and have them arranged 
and ready to print when he dies—may the day be distant ! 

The part of this volume that will excite most opposition, is that 
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on revivals. A few sentences will be enough to give Beecher’s 
view of them: 

‘‘A revival of religion is nothing in the world but a religious 
feeling in its intense and social form, so tliat it becomes conta- 
gious, electric. It is not an abnormal or unnatural condition ; it is 
not one hard to produce.”’ 

‘“‘If you draw a line across a man’s head, half way between the 
top and the base, every one of the faculties below it, when vio- 
lently excited, tends to re-action. If you take the faculties above, 
which we call moral or divine, if they have anything like fair 
usage, there is no re-action to them. If you rouse men up by the 
vasilar faculties, and fill them with horror and all sorts of lurid 
phantasmata, look out for are-action—you ought to have one. But 
if renewals of religlon come in with hope, with love, with courage, 
with faith,—in other words, if they are brought in by Gospel in- 
fluences in distinction from legal influences—they are not subject 
to re-action.”’ 

‘Most of the revivalists that I have known were men with im- 
mense bellies and immense chests and big under-heads. They 
are men who carry a great deal of personal magnetism with them, 
a sensuous magnetism, too, and they have great power of address- 
ing the under-mind; and they will set feelings undulating like 
waves, and will carry men.on them; * * * * and because they 
preach to the under-class, men who are moved by conscience and 
nothing else, they preach these acerb and terrific doctrines, and 
preach them with all the imagery that has come down to us from 
the medizval times, with hoofs and horns, and all manner of exag- 
gerated statements.’’ 
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